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LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, 





Visitor, 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
Principal, 
The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HE following UNIVERSITY EXHIBITIONS 


have been founded in connexion with the UPPER 









wbich will be filled up Annually, according to the following 














































“HOOL of this Institution, each tenable for 34 years, one of 


LADY, who intends taking two Sisters ‘abroad | 
for the benefit of Masters, is willing to TAKE CHARGE 
of TWO YOUNG LADIES who may wish for the same advan- 


tages.—Direct to E. L., care of Mr. Street, Advertising Agent, 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 





ss ppupamemaneen me a FREE, 
ublishe 

CATALOGUE. "of CHEAP SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, in good condition, in various depart- 
ments of Literature, which will be forwarded to any part of 
Great Britain and insland. to any lady or gentleman sending 
their address to W LER, 3, Upper East Smithfield, London. 

N.B. Part 5, ~ublished March last, may be had also, 





Lately published, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 


ARTHES & LOWELL'S (late Bossange, 

Barthés & Lowell,) GENERAL CATALOGUE of FO- 

REIGN BOOKS. This Catalogue contains all the best produc- 

tions of French, Italian, and Spanish literature of the last cen- 

in Bi and is the only one of any importance that has appeared 

ngland for many years. 

For the convenience of Teachers and heads of families, the 

Elementary part may be had separate, price 2s. 
14, Great Marlborough-street, London. 

















.| Tenable at | When | Candidates 
Name of the — what | first | must have 
Exhibition. alues | University. | vacant. entered before 
~~ 
. Oxford, | 
The MACNRILE |- ¢49, | Cambridge, | a, August, 1844. 
EXHIBITION. or Dublin. 
a. {Fane 
JLADSTONE | June, . 
TEarrion. £30 Oxford. | “1346 Feb. 1845. 
a a cad | 
The MasTRRs’ | ¢59, Cambelage, | | August, 1845. 
EXHIBITION, or Dublin. | 
i 
CaNnNING* Not yet | Jane. 
Brumtrion. £30. fixed. | |August, 1846, 








V The Giapstone and Cannino Exhibitions will be pro- 
bably increased before the first vacancy. 


Lorp Francis Ecerton also gives an Annual Prize of 211. 
Two Poller Scholarships and 0 MacNeile Scholarships (each of 








There are also Two Nominations annually from the 
Middle to the Upper School. 

Four Molyneux Scholarships, and Two MacNeile Scholarships, are 
wnually vacant in the Lower Scuoo., each of the value of a 
free nomination tothatschool. ‘There are also Two Nominations 
amnually fromthe Lower to the Middle School. 

Fes—Upper School, zu. (Sons of Clergymen, 16/. 16s.), and 
il in the Preparatory Class. 

Several of the Professors and Masters receive Boarders. 

A full Prospectus may be had on application at the College. 


a BOARDING SCHOOL, SURREY. 


LET, with possession at Midsummer, an OLD- 
Lg ony aon LADIES" BOAKDING and DAY SCHOOL, 





















en carried on with success under the present 
management for the last 17 years. The house and garden are 
cpacions. delightfully situated on tbe high road within 3 miles 





QQ 


the bridges, well adapted for a school, in excellent repair, 
wd held on lease at a moderate rent.—For further particulars 
y te Southey & Son, Tooley-street, Southwark 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF REWARDS, 

The President, His Royal Highness Prince ALnert, having 
te teetys he pleased to a st a his intention of Distributing 
the Societ «Ae ewards, on AY, June 10, each Member 

desirous of being present on that occasion, is requested to apply 
atthe Society's House for one non- transferable Card of Admis- 
sion for himself, and one for a friend, any day (Sundays ex- 
py » tothe 3lst May inclusive, between the hours of Nine 


whine May 9, 1844. 






















FRANCIS’ WISHAW, Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
—EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN.—The Firs 

eeting will take place on Saturday, the I8th of May ; subjects 
£ eaticn must be at this oflice on Friday, the 17th; or at 
eaten before half-past Eight o'clock, a.m. on the day of 


Thea ed will be opened at One, p.m. Tickets are issued to 

Fellows at this oflice, price 5s. each; or at the Garden, in the 
oon of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each; but only 

beers from Fellows of the Society. 

at rea t. tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 


i, Reeesctenst. 


pRactic AL INSTRUCTION in ORGANIC, 
Mr POR NE ECR AL. noaigce that be CHEMISTRY. 4 
. © announce that he is no re 
eeive PRIVA’ TE PUPILS in the spacious ‘aed excoliant 
tory attached to the School of Medicine of the Middle- 
tex Hospital, Berners-street, Oxford-street.—Particulars may be 
roed on application at the Hospital; or at =e House of the 
Wrnaceutical Society, 19, Bloomsbury- -squar 













































ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS._.WANTED 

by an ARCHITECT of extensive practice in London 

CHIEF CLERK, who has an intimate practical knowledge of 
mare Work ‘of Building, who has i accustomed to vee 


%, in 

vice ofan Are hitect or Fe of eminence, and who would be 
todevote to the Advertiser his whole time in the per- 

} of the above-mentioned duties in a wey and confi- 

aes manner.—Apply by letter only, address: te 

vhetpestreet, Haymarket, stating the age of t 

an married or unmarried, his qugiideations as 5 renerde § the 
or any of the above-mentioned duties, the names of his 



















































present and former employers, and duration of service under 
in and the terms upon which he would be willing to enter 
walienmediate engagement with the Advertiser with a view 









informatie, bermanentemployment. Nouse will be made of the 


—rmation required of the applicant, except with his consent. 










MPORTANT INVENTION.—A Gentleman is 





te value of 10f. IOs.) are annually vacant in the MipouR | SALk of SEVECT MINEMALS ait take place at their Great 





Sales bp Auction. 
NOW ON VIEW. 
TO MINERALOGISTS, 
ESSRS. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed 
IEULAND to announce that his ANNUAL 


Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY NEXT, 
13th of May, and following day, where Catalogues may be had. 





THE STOCK OF ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES 
ban THE LATE MR. TILL. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8S. STEVENS B ave instructed toSELL by AUC- 
TION, as G reat Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THU RSDAY, 16th of May, and following day, 


HE COLLECTION of ETRUSCAN VASES, 
_ Bronzes, Cameos, lntastios, Mosaics, Egyptian and other 
i uities, Carvings. gs, Weapons, &c. &c., the STOCK of the late 
M. TILL, of Great Russeil-street, Covent-garden. Also, 
. Splendid Set of Chessmen in Ivory, an Illunimated Missal, 
Curious Hebrew Manuscript, Ancient Silver, three large Painted 
Windows, Armour, 14 vols. of the ‘Times Newspaper bound, &c.; 
and an importation of Coleopterous Insects from Bogota. 
May be viewed the day prior and mornings of sale, and Cata- 
logues had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


TO MINERALOGISTS AND GEOLOGISTS. 
Messrs. J, C. & S. pie k beg oe announce they will SELL 
by AUCT TON, at their Great Roo m, 38, eS Covent- 
garden, on THURSDAY, Soth of May, at 12 o’cloc 
HE COLLECTION of MINERALS, GEO- 
LOnKc AL SPECIMENS, FOSSILS, and ORGANIC RE- 
MAINS, med during a series of many years past by the late 
ROBER’ ‘ “BAKEW ELL, Esq., Author of * Introduction to Geo- 
logy,’ and other esteemed W orks on the science. 


Catalogues are preparing. 

















HINA PAPER- HANGINGS— 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON beg to invite attention to 
these elegant Decorations. They are the only perfect sets 
which have been imported for many years, and but few are now 
remaining. 
15 and 17, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
variety of elegant. Design 
SOMINE_ process, are painted . 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. By this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 


NTOMOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

—GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS respectfully inform Insec 
Cotectere that they have Instat purchased the ENTIRES STOCK 

f EN a CAL 1 UMENTS, PINS, &c., of Mr. 
he late Mr. eee Bew, of New- 
ate-street ; 3 and ,also a considerable portion of the remaining 
Stock of E y the now extinct 
rm of Durnford & Co. of Gracecharch-street, and are now 
prepared to execute any orders they may be favoured with. A 
pesos list of instruments, &c. may be obtained on application 
by post, jaclodieg. @ penny stamp, addressed to their General 
id Phi Foster-lane, Cheap- 
side. London. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 


p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, Deviag large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Bronze, an 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
Articles—London and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Vi 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail, affording the very best 





in every 
the PATENT KAL- 
Ny y W. B. SIMPSON, 
























oot desirous of meeting with a PARTY who can 
forthe purpose of bringing a most valuable invention 
with the Fine Arts = work. It will bear the 
Westigation as to its being a safe and profitable invest- 
it is confidently anticisated that a fortune will be 
ued in a few 1 ‘or further particulars apply by letter 
A. B. t’s Newspaper Ollice, 11, Serle-street, 

































for advertising such goods fully. 
Agency for any rey of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
fully solicited, and to which every attention will be given. 
Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicited. 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 


tion to Mr, John Miller, Boo! 
Sa’ r rT; kse 





ler, Henriotts-srret, yo 
HOWE, LEONARD & CO, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 

HE N NOVE 8, 
JUST PUBLISHED by Mr. COLBURN. 

1, HARRY LORREQUER'’S ‘ ARTHUR O'LEARY,’ Illus- 
trated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 3 vols. 


2. THE WILFULNESS of WOMAN. By the Authoress of 
* The History of a Flirt.’ &c. 3 vols, 


CHATSWORTH ; or, the Romance of a Week. Edited 
oy the Author of * Tremaine’ and ‘ De Vere.’ New Edition. 
ols. 


3. 


4. WHITEFRIARS; or, the DAYS of CHARLES IL: an 
Historical Romance. ‘Third Edition. 3 vols. 


5. THE PERILS of BEAUTY. By Capt. Cuamier. 3 vols. 


6. HANDLEY CROSS: a Sporting Novel. By the Author 
of ‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities.’ 3 vols. 


7. THE BROTHERS, By the Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 
3 vols. 


8 THE BARNABYS in AMERICA: being the Sequel of 
* Tue Wipow Barnasy.’ By Mrs. TROLLOPE., 3 vols. 


9. HYDE MARSTON; or, A SPORTSMAN'S LIFE. By 
“CRAVEN,” 3vols. (Jn the Press.) 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE 
ADDITIONS. 
n2 handsome volumes, 8vo. pri 
EMOIRS of the BEAUTIES, of ‘the COURT 
of CHARLES II. 
Mrs. JAMESON 

Comprising a Series of Twenty-one, splendid Portraits, en« 
graved by as, most distinguished Artists. 

“ Nothing i 4 wanting to make this “publication perfect in its 
kind. We e@ multum in o of the finest forms of female 
beauty in the wetld the choicest excellence of England's school 
of portrait painting—the most masterly execution which modern 
engraving can bestow, and an interesting memoir of each of the 
celebratedcharacters thus brought before our eyes hf the chaste 
and judicious pen of one of the most accomplished female 





writers ofthe day. The paper and typosraphy, are of the most 
superior description, and, the price is moderate in the extreme.” 
—Dublin Evening 

Henry Coltern oPablisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now whit new and revised editions of the first Five Volumes of 
DAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
LETTERS. 

The Sixth Volume is in the press, and due notice will be given 
when it is ready for publication. 

“* Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. ‘Time set on her 
fame, before she went hence, that seal which is seldom set ex- 
cept on the fame of the departed. Her Diary is written in her 
eailiest and best manner—in true woman's English; clear, 
natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person 
who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our litera- 
ture and our manners."’— Edinburgh Review, 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY, 
on Ri i 2 vols. small 8vo. 2is. bound, 


FPREDER IcK THE GREAT, 
HIS COURT AND TI 


MES. 
Edited, with rH Pateries) Introduction, 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

“ This work has the bie honour of being introduced to the 
world by she author of * Lochiel’ and , Hohenlinden.,’ ’—2din- 
burgh Rev 
“ This ‘Life of Frederick the Great will become a standard 
work i in the Libraries of England."’"—Scotsma 
ss ok ever passed more rapidly into a ‘standard work.”"— 

ritan 


= Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
This day is published, in 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait of Niebuhr, 


1. 4s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR 4 he Pg ht ef CONSTANTINE. 
Ina Serica of Lectures, penne | an Introductory Course on 








he Sources and § tud roman istory 
Edited by LEONHAR ’'SCH ITZ, Ph. D. 
Forming Volumes IV, and V. of the entire Histo: 


have never before been published, 
were delivered by Niebuhr, in the years 1828 and 1829, in the 
University of Bonn, where the Editor, then a Pupil of the His- 
torian. took them down in Sbort-hand Notes for his own private 
use. These Notes have been vrysy- 8 revised, and compared 
with the manuscript notes made by others at the same time; 
and their translation and publication have been undertaken by 
Dr. Schmitz, at the express request and with the sanction of 
distinguished Friends of Niebuhr, both in this country and in 
German 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


oi bye ei be High Holborn. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL. ANTIQUITIES of 
the Collegiate Chapel of ST. STEPHEN, WESTMINSTER. 
the late House of Commons; drawn from ‘actual Surver an 
Admeasurements mede by Gicpetion of the Commissione.s of 
Her Majesty's Woods and Works, Accompanied by Obse: 
vations on the original and perfect State of the Building, on Oh a 
Description of the Plates. B: veepens = 
Fine Engravings, developing the stzle e of the best mom re 
Gethie Aocuiestare. Large atlas folio, half-bound in morocco, 
rice 4 
" *,* Her Majesty's Government are desirous of affording tothe 


These Lestase. whic’ 





Professional Architect and tothe Antiquary this valuable Work 
ata mech lose cost than could compensate for wivate enterprise. 
LE’S extensive CATALOGUE of RKS on Archi- 


tecture, WG Mechanical, and Military te hee ny and Naval 
Architecture, may ad gratis: sent by post upon receipt of 





six penny campe, to save double charge, 
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MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


GIVING DETAILED AND PRECISE INFORMATION RESPECTING 


STEAMERS, PASSPORTS, MONIES, GUIDES, 
AND SERVANTS; 
WITH 
DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, AND HINTS FOR 
TOURS. 


CARARAAPAPPEPLPAAPOP ALY 


The following are now ready : 


Hand-Book for Northern Germany and the 
Rhine. 

HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND PRUSSIA. 

With Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 
If. 

Hand-Book for Southern Germany and the 

Tyrol. 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, 
STYRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN 
ALPS, AND THE DANUBE, 


FROM ULM TO THE BLACK SEA. 
With Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Ill. 
Hand-Book for Switzerland. 
THE ALPS OF SAVOY, AND 


PIEDMONT. 
With Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Hand-Book for France and the Pyrenees. 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE RIVERS 
LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, AND 
GARONNE; THE FRENCH ALPS, 
DAUPHINE, AND PROVENCE. 


With 5 Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


v. 
Hand-Book for the East. 
MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

With Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


vi. 
Hand-Book for Egypt: 


Being a Description of MODERN EGYPT and 


THEBES, with Directions for the 


OVERLAND PASSAGE to INDIA. 
By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 
Map and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Hand-Book for Northern Italy. 
SARDINIA, GENOA, THE RIVIERA, 


VENICE, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 


With Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


VIII. 
Hand-Book for Central Italy and Rome. 


THE PAPAL STATES, AND CITIES OF 


ETRURIA. 
With Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


Ix. 
Hand-Book of Painting—Italy: 
A Guide to the Traveller, pointing out the 
Schools of Art, and preparing him for a 
visit to the Collections of Paintings. 


From the German of KvGLER. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Hand-Book for Northern Europe. 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 


RUSSIA. 
With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 


xI. 
Hand-Book for Spain. 


ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, 
MADRID, &c. 
With Maps. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


#4 Mr. MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS are bound in Red, 


and have his name on the outsi 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


1. Blair’s Chronological and Historical 


3. The H- 


= 


« 
~ 


6. The Zoology of the Voyage of 


AND 


CATALONIA, 








NEW WORKS printed for 
LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





JUST READY for Publication: 


Tables, 


From the Creation to the Present Time: with Additions and 
Corrections from the most Authentic Writers ; including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from tbe 
Exode to the Temple. Under the superintendence of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS, K.H., Principal Librarian of me British 
Museum. Rrcomel 8vo. half-bound morocco, 31s. 

[On ee next, 


German Experi lences : 
(adresses So the English. both Goers Abroad and Stayers at 


Home. ~ Fy VILLIAM HOW Trt, Author of * The Rural 
and Socia Life of Germany,’ * The Student Life of Ger- 
many,’ &c. Feap. 8vo (On Friday nert, 





Family, Tralinnan, 


Axel and Anna, and other Tales. 


By FREDERIKA BREMER. _ Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


The History of the English Revo- 


lution. 


By_F. C. DAHLMANN, late Professor of History at the 
Chiversiiy of Gottingen. Translated from the German. 8vo. 


5. The Complete Poetical Works of 
the late Robert Southey, Esq. 


Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the Auto- 
biographical Prefaces. One Volume, medium 8vo. uniform 
with Moore and Byron, with Portrait and Vignette, One 
Guinea, cloth; or Two erent, bound in morocco, in the 
best manner by Hayday 


H.M.SS. Erebus and Terror, 


Under the. command of Capt. Sir JAMES CL ARK ROSS, 
-N. F.R.S., during the years 1839, 40, 41, 42, and 43. Edited 
by JOHN” * CHARI ISON, M.D. _F.LR.S. &c.; and JOHN 
EDWARD GRAY, Esq. F.R.S. Royal d4to. Parts 10s. each, 
with coloured Plates. By Authority tt the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty.) art I. on the 31st inst. 





The following are JUST PUBLISHED: 
7. The Highlands of AXthiopia, 


Being the hacen of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a 
poe rind to the Christian Court of Shoa. By Major 
Cc. W. RRIS, Author of * Wild Sports of Southern Africa.’ 
ous ARIS. 3 vols, 8vo. Map and coloured Plates, 42s, 


“Independently of its interest as an animated narrative 
of travel and adventure in an unexplored country, Major 
Harris's work, from the means of communication with the 
interior of Africa which it discloses, is one of the most im- 
portant which have appeared in the present century, and 
one which promises to point the way to extensive good.” 

Colonial Quarterly Review. 





8. The Religion of Ancient Britain ; 
Or, a Succinct Kecount of the several Religious rt 
which have obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times 
to the Norman Conquest: including an Investigation into 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the 
Introduction of the Gospel into Britain, and the State of 
Religion i in England till Sopery had gained the Ascendancy. 
By GEORGE SMITH, F.A.S., Member of the Royal o— 
Society, and of the Reval’ Society of Literature. 


The Rural Life of England. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of The Boy’s Country 
Book,’ * Visits to Remarkable Places,’ &c. ‘Third Edition, 
corrected and revised, with Illustrations on Wood by Bewick 
and Williams. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


10. The Mountains and Lakes of Swit- 


zerland : 


with ft Descriptive Sketches of other parts of the Continent. 
oa of ‘Courtenay of Walreddon,’ &c. 
P = post 8vo. 31s. 


11. English Works of Thomas Hobbes, 
of Malmesbury ; 


Now first collected by Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 
Bart. Vol. 10, containing the Translation of Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey. 8vo. 10s. (to non-subscribers, ! 

(Nine preceding Volumes of the English and Latin Works 
have been recently published. The 8th and 9th comprise 
the Translation of Thucydides). 


12. A Selection from the Speeches and 
Writings of the late Lord King. 


With a short ee Memoir, by Earl FORTESCUE. 
Demy 8vo. Portrait, 12s. 


13. Christian Fragments ; 
Or, Remarks on the Nat ae Ergce a qnd Co Comferts of Re- 
ligion. Us JOHN BURNS, M.D. PR fessor of Sur- 
hiversity of Glasgow ; "Author Hie Principles of 

Ciatian Philosophy.’ Feap. 8v0. 


14. The Rose of Tistelon: 


A Tale of the Swedish Coast. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
Translated from the original Swedish. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


cp. 8vo. 


9. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London, 





GALLUS; or, ROMAN SCENES 


the AGE of AUGUSTUS. With Notes and Ex 
| alk of the Manners and Customs yi the Rewenn er 
e German of Professor W. A. BECKER, of Leipsi ted 
EREDERIC K METCALFE, B.A.. late Scholar of aa td 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. —"4 Illustrations. ns 





ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED 
UESTIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. B 
Sice. Author of *‘ A System of Logic.” vy, 2 z a ag STUART 





COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR 
LITERATURE, 


The following Volumes give Series will be published 


neat Week :— 


The MERCHANT and the FRIAR, 
sUhunes Restate Me tee. By sin rane 
The LORD and the VASSAL: a Fani- 
iene and teeegnces Oe aye 
CUVIER and his WORKS; or, the 


Rise and Progress of Zoology: a Popular Biography, with His. 
torical Introduction and Sequel. 


NORAH TOOLE, a Tale of Ireland; and 


other Tales illustrative of National and Domestic Manners, %, 





EXPOSITION of the SERMON om 


the MOUNT, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine, with 
Observations. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, MA. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


By the same ition 8vo. the Second Edition, improved, 12, 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES. 





A STATISTICAL COMPANION to 
the POCKET BOOK. Corrected to 1814. By C. R. WELD, late 
Assistant Secretary to the Statistical Society, and now Auiatast- 
Secretary and Librarian to the Royal Society. 32mo. 2s. gilt. 

This publication has been delayed to the present time for the 
purpose of including the Official Returns for the past year, which 
were not made up until the end of March. 


THE JOURNAL of WILLIAM 


DOWSING, of Stratford, Parliamentary Visitor: appointed 
under a Warrant from the Earl of Manchester, for Demolishing 
the Superstitious Pictures and Ornaments of Churches, in the 
County of Sulfolk, in the years 1643—1644, 
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REVIEWS 


Publications of the Stuttgart Literary Union. 

London, Williams & Norgate. 

A society was, it appears, established at Stutt- 
in 1842, resembling in its general principles 
our Camden Society, for the publication of 
curious and valuable old manuscripts. Already 
ithas sent out several volumes interesting to the 
historian and the antiquary, some of which we 
think it well briefly to introduce to the notice of 
our readers, and all gentle dreamers over “the 
antique world :”” and all who love to spend sum- 
mer afternoons in old libraries, where the light, 
through painted windows, falls on the illuminated 
manuscript, and occasionally to banquet on some 
old garland of the lays sung by the Troubadours 
erethe earth was disenchanted by the loadstone 
and the press—all who prefer these old sincerities 
in manuscript to the effusions of our laboriously 
light and studiously comic literature, will be 
pleased with the fruits of the Stuttgart Union. 

The first publication of the Society was the 
Strassburgh Chronicle of Closener, a work of 
the fourteenth century. The early productions 
of Alsace historiography consist, as usual in the 
Middle Ages, of very brief notices of events. 
Among the earliest works of this kind are 
the Colmar annals, comprised in short sentences, 
and extending their notices from 1211 to 1303. 
Their author was a Dominican friar of the town 
whose name they bear. Besides ecclesiastical 
affairs, he notices natural phenomena, and seems 
to have had a taste for geography. Closener 
was industrious in literature, and wrote, besides 
his Chronicle, a Latin and German dictionary, 
anda work on ecclesiastical ceremonies. He 
died in 1284. His chronicle contains a list of 
the Popes down to Clement VI., and a catalogue 
of kings. Then we have accounts of conflagra- 
tions, persecutions of the Jews, pestilences, civil 
disturbances, and several notices of natural phe- 
nomena—all, it must be confessed, related in a 
very dry way. The following is a brief record 
ofa great persecution of the Jews :— 

In 1349 the Jews were burned upon a wooden 
siagein the churchyard at Strassburgh on St. Feltin’s 
Day. In the same year, also, they were burned in 
all the towns on the Rhine. The reason was, because 
it was said that they had poisoned the springs and 
waters. In some of the towns they were burned with 
judgment, but in others the people set fire to their 
houses and so burned them inside. 

That is all! Immediately following we have 
acurious account of the sect of Flagellators, who 
arose in great power in the same year, and the 
mania spread fast and extensively among the 
men, women, and children of the country. They 
entered the towns in solemn procession, bearing 
lights and crosses, and singing their peculiar 
hymns. The church-bells welcomed them, and, 
ater a service in the church, they repaired to 
their place of exercise, where they stripped their 
shoulders, sang penitential hymns, and, mean- 
while, scourged themselves severely. After 
thie public ceremony of flagellation, one of their 
number read a letter containing a pretended 
new revelation. The flagellators rose into such 
fame as workers of miracles, and so infected the 
people with their fanaticism, that at last the 
Pnests felt it necessary strenuously to oppose 

@ nuisance, and an edict was issued, com- 
manding, that ‘whosoever was seized with a fit 
of flagellation should be content to whip himself 
Privately in his own house.” ‘This I have 
Written,” says Closener, “ of what took place at 
Strassburgh, and as it was there so was it also in 
all the towns on the Rhine, in Suabia, in Fran- 
conia, and in Westrick.”’ 

In the second publication we have collected 





in a volume, the autobiography of a Suabian 
nobleman, George von Ehingen, who made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and tells us of his 
duel with a very strong Saracen; the work of 
/Eneas Sylvius, De Viris Illustribus, the Account- 
Book of Ott Rutland, a merchant of Ulm, and 
the Codex Hirsaugiensis, containing memoirs of 
the convent of Hirsau. This last record is of 
considerable importance in the history of Suabia, 
Alsace and South-west Germany. 

Another work of interest to the lover of old- 
world records, is a copy of the Weingarten 
manuscript collection of old German minstrelsy. 
Besides the Parisian copy, it is the only one 
ornamented with the minstrel’s portraits, and it 
has a better text ; for many of the lays of the 
twelfth century, which suffered alterations in 
the former, are here found in their original 
forms. The figures with which it is decorated 
are not without expression, and seem to be pro- 





ductions of the close of the thirteenth century, 
Of course these old lays are somewhat monoto- 
nous in their complaints of cold dames and | 
zealous services unrewarded. Here is a short 
specimen of the language which, with a little | 
attention to certain contractions and other pecu- 
liarities, may be easily read :— 

Sol min sprechen sol min singen, 

Sol min lager dienest sol min stetekait, 

Niht ain liebes ende bringen, 

Ist es alles ain verlorny arebait. 

Wie sint danne hin verswunden 

Mine tage. 

Sol ich niht genade vinden 

Das ist min clage. 


Our version is, we grant, not closely literal,— 
Shall all that I have sung and said, 
My patient, faithful service past, 
My days of toil for ever fled, 
Be crowned with no reward at last? 
All fail to make her heart relent 
And leave me only this lament ? 

But the most interesting of the publications 
of the Stuttgart Society which have reached us 
is, certainly, the complete copy, in three hand- 
some octavo volumes, of the ‘ Evagatorium,’ or 
‘ Journal of Peregrinations in the Holy Land, 
Arabia, and Egypt,’ written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by Felix Faber, a brother of the convent 
of Ulm. The work is well edited by Conrad 
Hassler, Professor of the Royal Gymnasium at 
Ulm, who discovered it in the library there a few 
years ago. A vernacular epitome of the work, 
written by Faber at the close of the fifteenth 
century, be been already introduced to our 
notice, with commendation, by Dr. Robinson, in 
his ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.’ Though 
Brother Felix was often deceived by the stories 
of the monks, his descriptions of the places he 
visited are faithful and valuable. On Paschal 
Sunday, the 9th of April, 1480, he performed 
his farewell service at Ulm, commending him- 
self to the prayers of his brethren and congre- 
gation, and, on the fourteenth day of the same 
month, set out upon his arduous pilgrimage. 


We like a thorough-going book, either all | 


faith or all science; and for this reason few of our 
modern books of travels in Palestine have pleased 
us. We have no patience with Chateaubriand or 
any of his followers. The imagination has its part 
to play, and so has the understanding ; but the 
one has no right to act under the colours of the 
other. When we are attending to an argument 


we do not like to be interrupted by a burst of | 


poetry ; and if the traditions of Palestine are to 
~ examined by the usual rules of historical evi- 
dence, let the trial proceed as rigorously and 
coolly as if they were only matters of English 
history : let no glow of poetry render indistinct 
the lines of evidence. Or if they are to be re- 
garded in faith, let it be a whole, hearty, sweep- 
ing faith, like that of old Felix Faber. In his 
book all is faith. He saw almost every distinct 
locality mentioned in Scripture, and several not 





mentioned there ; he placed his foot firmly upon 


each sacred spot, and rested his faith there, with- 
out any assistance from the latitudinarian con- 
solation of the waverer, “ well, if not just here, 
the spot is somewhere not many miles away.” 
He believed in the particularities as well as the 
generalities of the Holy Land. His book, though 
its Latin is far from being classical, is written in 
a style of great simplicity and honesty, and is 
not without its beauties. It exhibits a striking 
picture of that curiously compounded system of 
religion to which he belonged. A rich veil of 
poetry was cast over the original substance, 
but alas! under that veil the primitive truth 
was, in a great measure, hidden and lost; and 
simple philanthropic Christianity was buried 
under a sectarian mysticism. This most com- 
plex perversion is the wonder of the Christian 
world: to expose its analysis, to trace its 
genesis, is a work requiring all the penetration 
of the philosopher, and the reversion tothe truth 
is, indeed, the labour of Christendom, threaten- 
ing still to be long and severe. But let us not 
mingle the thoughts of our day with our notice 
of Felix Faber’s Palestine in the days of chivalry. 
And yet how greatly those days resembled our 
own, if we are to credit our ecclesiastics and the 
language of the exhortation which Felix ad- 
dressed, in the German tongue, to the soldiers 
of the Holy Sepulchre :— 

A sad time (he says) I may call this, in which we 
live, when the evening shades of faith are coming 
upon the world. The morning-star of righteousness 
loses its splendour. The law is forsaken by the 
priests, justice leaves our rulers, counsel departs from 
our old men, faith from the people, love from parents, 
reverence from inferiors, charity from the bishops, 
religion from the monks, honesty from our youths, 
discipline from the clergy, sound doctrine from our 
magistrates, good service from our military men, con- 
cord from our citizens, truth from our merchants, 
virtue from our nobility, chastity from our maidens, 
humility from our widows, love from our married 
people, patience from our paupers, &c. O lempora 
et mores! 

Could things grow worse after this? 

Felix bestows a very bad character upon the 
pilgrimage from Jerusalem to the Jordan, de- 
claring it to be a most fatal journey :— 

Never would I (he observes) persuade any pil- 
grim, however robust, if he counts his life precious, 
to visit the Jordan, for I have seen many noble and 
brave men faint and die in the journey. 

On reaching the sacred river a divine service 
was performed; and here, as at other localities 
to whose visitors such grace was promised by 
the Pope, Felix quietly and believingly records 
how he and his associates, kneeling down and 
kissing the holy soil, received “ the indulgence 
of plenary remission.”” What a contrast to ‘the 
age of unbelief,” as some divines have styled 
our day! Yet the errors of that “ age of faith” 
produced this unbelief; for neither faith nor 
scepticism, but only truth ispermanent. It seems 
a little out of character for pious pilgrims, im- 
mediately after these sacred offices, to fall to 
play in the river Jordan, but so Felix honestly 
confesses they did :— 

We stood inthe water with great pleasantry, and 
one baptized another in sport. As I attempted to 
swim to the opposite side of the river a sudden terror 
seized me, when I thought how, in my levity, I had 
abandoned the habit of my order, and how, if I should 
sink in the water, I must also sink into the depth of 
hell for my dissolute trifling and irreligious exposure 
of myself, which almost made me liable to excom- 
munication. *O Lord,’ I cried, ‘let not the water 
swallow me up, nor the pit close its mouth upon me!” 
With this prayer I fortified myself with the sign of 
the cross, and then, with a great effort of hands and 
fect, reached the shore. Then I immediately seized 
my scapular, and made a vow that never again in my 
lifetime would I be found so far distant from the 
habit of my order. To have sunk in those waters 
without my scapular would indeed have been an ins 
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tolerable fate! if in my regular dress I should have 
cared less about it. 

An amusing instance of the reference of all 
the seriousness of conscience to matters indif- 
ferent, rather than to moral realities. He pro- 
ceeds to tell the perilous consequences of sport- 
ing with the Jordan, and to account for them : 

In my second journey among those who would 
swim across the river, in spite of all the prohibitions 
of the Saracens (who constantly predict that some 
evil is sure to attend such attempts), was a priest, 
who had no sooner reached the other bank than all 
his bodily energies forsook him, and he stood trem- 
bling until his associates used means to restore his 
vigour. I have often asked him how it happened to 
him, and he replied, that suddenly he felt deprived 
of all strength, though he had previously been a very 
robust man. And I have asked many pilgrims to the 
Jordan, before and after me, how they fared, and 
have found that some trouble happened to all of 
them. From these facts arises the question how it is 
that such frequent perils and disasters attend those 
who bathe in this river, which is neither broad nor 
rapid. Some say that dangerous beasts lurk in the 
river, and strive to seize the swimmers. Others say 
that near the place is the chasm through which the 
river runs underground into the Dead Sea, so that 
there is a mixture with the waters of that sea, which 
are deadly to the body. Others say that infernal 
beasts come up out of that sea to seize their prey. 
Again, others will say the peril is all in the imagina- 
tion of the swimmers, who have heard so many 
tales about it. But again, others assign as the cause, 
with more probability, the divine displeasure on ac- 
count of those who make such a place the scene of 
their hardihood and displeasure, for nothing evil hap- 
pens to those who dip themselves in the water, soberly 
and devoutly, of which we saw an instance in some 
female pilgrims modestly performing their immersions 
among the reeds above us. Indeed, I could wish 
that the common report may prove true in favour of 
some of these old women; for the common people 
say, that whoever bathes in the Jordan will never 
grow any older; but for all the time he spends in 
the water, will become so much younger than he was 
on entering it. 

The refutation of this “vulgar error,” on a 
matter open to constant experiments, would have 
made a rare long chapter for Sir Thomas Brown. 
Felix then goes on to tell how very unlucky the 
water of the Jordan is to carry on sea-voyages, 
and how the sailors would examine their pil- 
grim-passengers, and throw their bottles filled 
from the sacred river into the sea. For the 
dangerous property of the water he seeks to give 
a reason, never thinking of the reason given for 
the professed fact, that a live fish put into a 
basin of water makes it no heavier: it is not a 
fact. But such was the style of philosophy in 
his day on matters of higher import. Felix was 
not without poetry. He givesusan eloquent lau- 
dation of the roses of Jericho, and on the hill 
where the children mocked Elisha, breaks forth 
into a eulogium on the tonsure. After a visit 
to the cave where Christ fasted, he tells of the 
difficult ascent of a neighbouring mountain, and 
of the frantic penance performed by one of the 
pilgrims, who, while the others with great dis- 
tress climbed up on their hands and knees, as- 
cended it with his arms outstretched, “in modum 
crucis,” and arrived at the summit, almost dead 
with fatigue. On his return to the holy sepulchre 
he exposes the fact, that inattention to the rule 
of “ne quid nimis,” had led the sublime into 
the ridiculous, and censures the irreverent tattle 
on politics, martial affairs, and soldiers’ pay, 
which he heard there, telling a notable instance 
of the profanity of a German soldier at the spot, 
which was instantly punished with a stroke of 
palsy. In justification of his collection of stones 
and thorns as relics from the Holy Land, he 
tells of the = value which the Eastern people 
set upon all relics from the famous church of 
the Three Kings at Cologne. 


He gives us, 
after a history of Jerusalem and its rulers, an 





account of sixteen classes of people inhabiting 
the holy city in his day, viz. Saracens (fecibus 
omnium heresium squalentes), Greeks (full of 
envy against the Romish Church), Syrians 
(lying people), Jacobites (a sect from the Greek 
Churel, Abyssinians, Nestorians, Armenians, 
Gregorians, Maronites, Turks, Bedouins (equally 
hated by Christians and Saracens), Assasines, a 
sect of Mohammedans (who professed to hold a 
secret law), Mamelukes, Jews, and, lastly, 
Latin Christians, ‘‘who desire, with all their 
hearts, that the Christian princes would come 
and subject all things to the dominion of the 
Roman Church.” 

No doubt some source of unity must have been 
desirable amid such an incongruous assemblage 
of people, but might not common justice, charity 
and moderation, have produced a more perma- 
nent peace than could be insured by any esta- 
blished despotism ? 

If we have not swept away the nuisance of 
sectarian animosities from the Christian world, 
we have certainly made some slight improve- 
ments in other matters since the days of Felix, 
as all will allow who read his account of the filth 
and discomfort attending his voyage on the Mé- 
diterranean. He may well declare that the pil- 
grimage required some nerve; for we should 
dread all the Saracen armies less than such a 
vessel as he describes. The details of the ac- 
count may safely rest in Latin almost as bad as 
themselves, for we shall not venture to attempt 
their decoration in English. Here is a speci- 
men of the international morality which accom- 
panied all this ecclesiastical enterprise. Felix 
was tempted to pay a visit to the shrine of the 
prophet (filius perditionis) at Mecca:— 

If I could have found a companion for the 
journey, I think I should have ventured. But here 
arises the question, whether he who kisses the tomb 
of Mohammed, or kneels before it, or performs any 
outward sign of veneration there, is to be accounted 
an infidel? Alexander of Halle replies, that if a 
Christian should do so, and really mean so, in his 
heart, he would be, of course, an apostate and a 
heretic. But if he should do so only in words, or 
urged by fear, then he would sin indeed, mortally ; 
yet not so as to be excommunicated or reckoned a 
heretic, nor that he should need to go to the Pope or 
the bishop for absolution. So says Alexander. But 
he who goes to Mecca in pretended veneration, but 
in his heart all the while abominates the error of 
Mohammed, certainly sins more than a little, yet I 
believe he is to be lightly punished and excused. 

If Felix is unfair towards the Saracens he is 
not more charitable towards the Greek Church, 
as his account of themonastery of St. Catherine 
will show :— 

This monastery had, some years ago, about a 
hundred monks ;_ but now there are scarcely thirty 
in it. They have some things praiseworthy among 
them ; but other things execrable. I commend them 
for their attention to the rule of St. Basil, according 
to whose directions, they lead a life sufficiently 
rigorous as to spare diet and vile clothing. They 
never eat flesh, and only drink wine on rare festivals. 
There are several serious and devout old men among 
them. Whoever will join them from any sect, 
whether he be Roman, Greek, German, or Egyp- 
tian, excepting the Jacobite and Armenian sects, they 
willingly receive him. They suffer no woman to 
enter the convent, well knowing the satire, * peace 
and a woman cannot dwell under one roof; he who 
would live without contention must be a bachelor.’ 
Formerly, while they continued in obedience to the 
pope, they received pilgrims with cheerful hospitality. 
On this account, St. Gregory sent large sums from 
Rome, for these religious men of Mt. Sinai, which they 
devoted to the prosperity of the Roman church in 
the east. But now what shall I say? If I had seen 
these monks even raising the dead, celebrating 
masses, acting as confessors, performing all divine 
offices, peacefully dwelling together, keeping the rules 
of their order, mortifying themselves with fasts and 
vigils, zealous for chastity, and exercising themselves 





in all other eminent virtues,—still I would not be 
lieve them to possess any sanctity or genuine Virtue, 
or that they could perform any action Pleasing to 
God: I would still believe there to be no religion 
acceptable to God among them; because they are 
not in the Catholic church, but the obstinacy of 
their schism has made them heretics. Therefore 
they cannot be in charity. Lazarus is not raised 
from the dead except at Bethany, in the home of 
obedience, in the Roman church. Neither the active 
life of Martha, nor the contemplative life of 

is to be found, except in the same Bethany ; nor ean 
true peace or virtue exist out of the church. Las 
year, as I was preaching in the church at Ulm, on 
the feast of St. Michael, a Greek monk came into 
the church with a letter bearing the seal of the Patri. 
arch of Alexandria, and desired that he might read it 
to the people. It was to solicit contributions for the 
repairs of the church of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, 
and promised large indulgences to all contributors, 
After the letter had been read, I addressed the 
ple plainly as follows: See, here stands a brother 
of the convent of Mt. Sinai, and begs your aid towards 
the restoration of the church of St. Catherine ; but] 
exhort you, in the Lord, to give nothing to that brother, 
who is a schismatic, a heretic, an infidel, and anath- 
ematized: so that he ought not even to be admitted 
into our churches. Secondly, give nothing toward the 
repairs of St. Catherine’s church, though it should be 
threatened with total ruin (which is not the case); 
for that church is, alas! no longer Catholic, but 
heretical, and does not afford a place in its services 
to us of the Roman church. So let it go to ruin! 
Here stands this brother, and begs for your gold and 
silver ; but I know very well that when he is at home 
he will not so much as open the door of the church 
for us gratis, nor give one of us a cup of cold water; 
nay, you must buy of his brethren your very staves to 
climb the sacred Mount.” When I had said this the 
people dispersed, leaving him without a farthing ; and, 
indeed, he was advised speedily to quit the town les 
he should come under a strict questioning. I do not 
believe that the money which he has collected else. 
where will ever find its way to Mt. Sinai. 

So much for our pilgrim’s charity towards the 
Greeks. To the Saracens he gives some praise 
for their skill in hydropathy; for he confesses 
that in their baths he saw many cured of diseases 
generally reckoned incurable. He also allows 
them credit for the cleanliness and beauty of 
their mosques, and adds ‘a sad contrast to our 
churches in Jerusalem, which are like stables 
for filth!” Then arises a serious question “ an 
Christianus sine peccato possit muscheam intrare 
et contumeliam, derisionem et truffam aliquam 
facere; libros vel fenestras vel lampades des- 
truere, lutum aut stercora ponere?” and, from 
his anecdotes of most indecent outrages commit- 
ted, by some of the Christian soldiery, in the 
mosques, we cannot wonder if the Saracens 
entertained low ideas of western civilization. 
The exclamation, “procul profani!” might 
certainly have been applied to many of the 
defenders of the sacred places with justice. The 
symbol of the Crescent supplies our author with 
a theme for pious meditation :— 

The Saracens, at first, when they took away the 
cross from the summits of our churches, retained the 
cock. But, when they found that this symbol might 
have a Christian meaning, they changed the cock 
into the figure of the crescent moon, placed in a supine 
position like a boat: this change was easily made, 
as a cock standing with head and tail erect, is not 
unlike the crescent moon in such a position. An 
even where there are cocks on the tops of the churches 
the Saracens persist in calling them moons. So they 
make some changes in all their ceremonies to differ 
from us. Another reason for the sign of the crescent, 
is that Mohammed was a man much under the in- 
fluence of the moon, given to luxury, to which the 
moon disposes men more than all the other planets 
because it is of a humid nature, as we see by its effects 
on the sea. Another reason we may find in 
doctrine of Mohammed which, indeed, is turned away 
from the light of the sun, but borrows some radiance 
from the moon, as the Koran mentions the praises of 
the blessed Virgin, &c, 
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‘Among the rules of conduct laid down for the 
‘Jgrims, we find some reasonable observations, 
which might be regarded with profit by the 
tourists of our enlightened age: for instance— 
«Jet the pilgrims beware of breaking off any 
ents from the holy sepulchre or other 
sacred buildings; for this is prohibited under 
sentence of excommunication. Again, pilgrims 
are not to deface the walls by drawing pictures 
of their arms, or writing their names thereon, or 
cutting out any forms to serve as tokens of their 
presence: for this conduct scandalizes the Sara- 
cens who reckon all who do such things for fools. 
Again, if a pilgrim have a flask of wine, and 
wishes to drink, if Saracens are present, let him 
drink secretly, requesting one of his comrades 
to stand before him and hide him with his cloak. 
Again, pilgrims must not ridicule the Saracens 
jn their prayers and religious gestures; for they 
cannot bear it.” 

Seven distinct sects of Christians frequented 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in the time of 
our pilgrim ; and he draws a strange picture of 
the confusion that often arose from the zealous 
contention of various priests for the use of the 
altar. On the whole, Faber’s account of the 
Holy Land does not elevate our view of the 
motives and conduct of his fellow pilgrims. 
This notice may suffice to introduce the book 
tosuch of our readers as take an interest in 
these curiosities of literature. 





Speeches of the Rt. Hon. John Philpot Curran ; 
, with a Memoir, By a Barrister. Dublin, 
Duffy. 

Agreener book than this has not yet issued 
from the green isle. The cover is greener than 
the shamrock ; the contents greener again ; and 
the style and execution are green in the super- 
lative degree. In short, it is “ one entire and 
perfect emerald,” saving the value of that pre- 
cious stone. It must needs be an emanation 
from some very green and unripe genius, who 
sees every object through a pair of green spec- 
tacles; nay, we have a suspicion that the author 
is no other than the actual Green Man. It 
ought to be called ‘The Green Book ;’ but we 
fear, from the extravagant verdure of the lan- 
e and crudity of the composition, that the 
Barrister will hardly succeed in “ making the 
green one—read.” Vert like this is not easily 
convertible into Venison. We never thought 
the epithet “ green” very complimentary to 
Ireland, any more than the appellation “old.” 
There is indeed such a thing as a “green old 
age.” But Ireland, must be either in her 
infancy or her dotage, if she is not more dis- 
pleased than charmed with the work before us. 
Not that it is destitute of talent, or written with- 
outenergy and spirit; for there is a strain of 
cleverness in the memoir, which, after a long 
course of the severest discipline, might be turned 
to good account; and, as to energy, its exuber- 
mee in that quality is amongst its most promi- 
nent defects. In fact, the Barrister seems to 
write with a shillelagh; or, if with a pen at 
al, it must be the quill of some “horrible 
vild-fowl,”” not the prosaic goose, or even the 
poetic swan. His flourishes are flourishings of 
the cudgel, and his touches are touches of 
iipperary. He produces upon us, when he 
s lively, somewhat the effect of an hour in 
Donnybrook Fair; and when the mood changes 
fopathos, we fancy we have been assisting at 
the funeral of an O'Rourke, and listening to 
the mercenary howlers of a provincial wake. 
We have not been slow to commend the pro- 
tions of Young Ireland, where they seemed 
vorthy of praise; we saw evidences of poetry 
in the ‘ Spirit of the Nation,’ and it gave us 
Pleasure to record our opinion to that effect, 
h we were not, of course, amongst those 


who approved of the animus of those effusions. 
But the present is a work to be rebuked; and if 
our aisle be more sharp than usual, it is be- 
cause we believe that, with all its sins, it pro- 
ceeds from one who has faculties for something 
better, would he but mix a little grey discretion 
with his green politics, and correct his green 
composition by a few years of brown study. 

The first exhibition of substantial greenness, 
or greenness under the cover, occurs in the table 
of contents, where we are struck by the beau- 
tiful disarrangement of Mr. Curran’s Speeches. 
The list begins with a speech in 1804; then 
proceeds backwards to 1802; whence it ad- 
vances still further back to 1798, after which 
there is a forward bound to the period of 1803, 
then another retrograde skip to the era of the 
rebellion, followed by sundry other pranks upon 
Father Time and tricks with the hour-glass. In 
short, the disposition of the speeches is a general 
insurrection of figures, or a chronological ’98 : 
and it proves, if it prove anything, the notions 
of order entertained by Young Ireland, which is 
obviously too genteel for vulgar arithmetic, 
spurns the control of the calendar, and would 
seem, indeed, to be too romantic to be regular 
in anything. 

The style of the Memoir is judiciously mo- 
delled upon the example of Mr. Carlyle’s cra- 
ziest vein. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
be informed that Mr. Curran 

“ Knew that his soul was a treasury wherewith to 
give and buy ; a@ tongue to win or persuade; a light 
to illumine ; an army to conquer; a spirit to worship 
and be worshipped. And well he prepared it in life 
and passion, and hard thought, even more than in 
books; and yet this man is called idle and careless. 
Hurrah for work! He worked hard during his ap- 
prenticeship, but now he is a master.’’ 

‘“‘ Hurrah for work!” is a fine touch of the 
shillelagh. The war-whoops of the Indian tribes 
would be an invaluable addition to the resources 
of Young Ireland in prose composition. “ Hur- 
rah” is not simply “ wild Irish,” but, as Cam- 
pion calls some of the old races, “ very wilde 
Irish.” As to the writer’s account of Mr. Cur- 
ran’s soul, it is in perfect harmony with the rest 
of the passage. Granting that a soul can be a 
“treasury,” a “light,” and even an “ army,” 
with what metaphorical truth can it be said to 
be “a tongue to win or persuade’? The same 
anarchy prevails amongst the writer’s figures of 
speech, which we have already admired amongst 
his figures of arithmetic. The phrase “ hard 
thought” is, however, a good one, opposed as it 
is to what is generally called “ hard reading.”’ 

The following is the simple inscription which 
Mr. Curran placed upon the tomb of his mother 
in the village of Newmarket, where he was 
born :— 

* Here lies the body of Sarah Curran ; she was 
marked by many years, many virtues, few failings, 
no crime. This frail memorial was placed here by a 
son whom she loved.” 

How the taste that dictated this epitaph would 
be gratified by the account which the green 
biographer gives of the same excellent lady !— 

“She had a waste of old traditions lying grand 
and gloomy in her soul, and a bright human love of 
her son came pouring out of him, and making him 
grow green at her feet.” 

Green again! We could understand Mrs. 
Curran, upon dire occasions, making little John 
Philpot grow red on her knee (@ matre ruben- 
tem, as Juvenal has it); but the process of 
making him, or anybody else, “ grow green at 
her feet,” is inscrutable to our limited capa- 
cities. 

In another place we are elegantly told that 
Mr. Curran “used sometimes to get into melan- 
cholies about Ireland and Newmarket.” A 
writer of this school would not write melanchaly 





for all the gold in the Exchequer, 





Another specimen is the following :— 

* Curran’s life has been made a long joke, by the 
pleasant puerilities of his early biographers. Even 
his son’s excellent book has over-much of this vice. 
What avails it to us to know the capital puns he 
made in college, or the smart epigrams he said to 
Macklin ; or at least they should take a small place 
in large biographies, instead of the chief places, 
These things are the empty shells of his deep sea mind, 
—idle things for triflers to classify. But for men, 
who, though in the ranks of life, are anxious to order 
their spirits by the standard of some commanding spirit, 
or for governing minds who want to commune with 
his prince spirit in brotherly sympathy and instruc- 
tion,—to such men the puns are rubbish, and the 
jokes chaff. Let the jokers get a patent in them.” 

We agree in the general commendation be- 
stowed upon the Life of Mr. Curran by his son ; 
but our recollection of that work flatly negatives 
the assertion that it is justly chargeable with 
any portion of the vice which the writer alludes 
to. But be this as it may,—will some kind 
illuminating power explain for us the meaning 
of a “deep sea mind’? First, what is a “sea 
mind” simply? Then, what is a “sea mind” 
with the additional quality of depth? We could 
— Captain Cook having a “ South-sea 
mind,” but Mr. Curran’s “deep sea mind” passes 
all understanding. We have a suspicion that the 
* deep sea” is introduced as a becoming tropical 
companion for the ‘‘ empty shells” that precede 
it. There may, however, be a depth in the 
‘deep sea,”’ too profound for our criticism to 
fathom. Then observe the grammar of the 
ensuing sentence: ‘ His prince spirit” has for 
its antecedent ‘ some commanding spirit.”” We 
have therefore “the prince spirit of a com- 
manding spirit,” which, if not tautology, has a 
strong family resemblance to that grace of 
style. ‘ Prince spirit” is bad enough of itself. 
Why not a “ duke spirit,” or “ a baron spirit’? 
And where is the point of the remark “ let the 
jokers get a patent in them’? It seems meant 
for a sarcasm. 

Having accidentally glanced a few pages 
back, we have made a gratifying discovery. 
We are informed that ‘ Mr. Curran used to read 
Homer once a year all his life. Philips says, 
he saw him reading the neid in the cabin of 
a Holyhead packet when everybody else was 
sick!” Here is the key to the enigma which 
we have just now been vainly trying to solve. 
A “deep sea mind” is plainly “ a mind for the 
deep sea,” which Mr. Curran must clearly have 
had, or he would not have enjoyed Virgil on a 
rough voyage. 

The a that prevails through the 
entire work is extreme. To the account of the 
Monks of the Screw is appended a note, taken 
from Mr. Curran’s Life, by his son, and contain- 
ing a list of the members of that remarkable 
and brilliant club. In the original the then 
survivors are marked off; but Young Ireland, 
having “a deep sea mind,” and being above 
trifles, instead of making the corrections which 
the lapse of time called for, has printed the 
catalogue just as he found it, and onnaey 
astounds his readers by the information that 
Mr. Grattan, Sir John Doyle, Ex-judge John- 
son, and others, are still breathing the atmo- 
spheric air, notwithstanding the general im- 
pression to the contrary. The Screw, according 
to the Barrister, is what is called in mechanics 
the “endless screw,” and some of the monks 
must not only have quafted the best wine, but 
have procured a bottle or two of “ elixir vite” 
from the cellar of Paracelsus. There is spirit 
and truth, however, in some of the writer's re- 
marks upon this celebrated association :— 

“ From the title vulgarly given them, people sup- 
pose that this was a mere drinking club? Perhaps 
the names are answer enough. It was an union of 


strong souls brought together, like electric clouds, by 
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affinity, and flashing as they joined. They met, and 
shone, and warmed. ‘They had great passions and 
generous accomplishments, and they, like all that 
was good in Ireland, were heaving for want of free- 
dom. They were men of wit and pleasure, living in 
a luxurious state of society, and probably did wild 
and excessive things. The man who cannot see how 
reconcileable this was (in such a state of society) 
with every virtue of head and heart, is a sham.” 

“A sham” what? This, if we mistake not, 
is one of Mr. Carlyle’s pet expressions. It 
would never have tempted us to commit petty 
larceny. 

The Barrister tells us that Mr. Curran “lived 
at the Priory near Dundrum.” The Life, by his 
son, the best authority on such a point, informs 
us that the Priory is near Rathfarnham. The 
spirit of blundering is manifest everywhere. 

Occasionally there are mistakes of a worse 
kind, evincing something more heinous than 
negligence, a misrepresentation of notorious 
facts, to give the air of the vulgar romance to 
the narrative. 

Emmet is called ‘ the beauteous, the brave,” 
partly for the sake of that elegance of diction, 
the alliteration,—partly because it is the scope 
of the book to deify men of the stamp of Em- 
met, whose fates may surely be deplored, with- 
out shutting the eye to their rashness and folly. 
Emmet was not “ beauteous,’”’ which, besides, is 
a word we have not before seen applied to the 
person of a man. His bravery is not to be 
questioned, but had he been a poltroon, the 
writer would probably have called him plain, for 
the sake of the second P. 

In the same page is a picture of Mr. Curran 
walking in College Green, during a “ row,” 
muffled in his cloak.” This is an anachronism 
in costume, for the production of vulgar effect. 
Cloaks were not worn at the period referred to. 

The next is a case of mere negligence, but 
of the grossest kind. A letter is given as having 
been written to a Mr. Hetherington, and dated 
in 1810. Yet in the letter itself we find the 
words “ Dear Mac.’’ The letter is not one to 
Mr. Hetherington at all, but to Mr. Leonard 
MacNally. 

The crimes of the Irish government, in the 
days of Mr. Curran’s splendour, were so mani- 
fold, that the most intensely Irish writer might 
well content himself within the strictest bounds 
of historical truth. But Young Ireland must gild 
the gold and paint the orange lily. “ Tone,” 
for example, he says, ‘* was tried by court-mar- 
tial in barracks; his defence is unrivalled for 

lain wise eloquence. His last request, a sol- 
vier’s death, was refused. He was sentenced to 
be hanged, but he, or the government, antici- 
pated the executioner. His throat was cut in 
prison. ‘They were in that state going to hang 
him.” Now the contradiction in this statement is 
conspicuous. The government which determined 
to hang Tone, and refused him “a soldier’s 
death,” is most absurdly charged with “ antici- 
pating the executioner, and cutting his throat 
in prison.” There is not a shadow of a ground 
for impugning the received account of the me- 
lancholy transaction in question. Tone’s remark 
to the surgeon who was called in to dress his 
wounds, is sufficient refutation of the prepos- 
terous charge advanced in this green book. 
Hearing that the wound was not mortal, but 
extremely dangerous, he exclaimed—*“ I find, 
then, [ am but a bad anatomist.” Again, in the 
account in Howell’s State Trials of the proceed- 
ings in the Court of King’s Bench, on Mr. Cur- 
ran’s motion for a Habeas Corpus, we find the 
Sheriff stating the fact of his having attempted 
suicide, in reply to a question from the Judge— 
“T have been at the Barracks. Mr. Tone, 
having cut his throat last night, is not in a con- 
dition to be removed.” What evidence has the 
writer to contradict this? 





The writer has a manifest turn for the melo- 
drama. He loves to wrap his heroes in cloaks, 
or kill them by the ‘eer of an assassin. He 
assassinates Mr. Oliver Bond, as well as Mr. 
Wolfe Tone, out of pure imagination. ‘ Bond,” 
says he, “died of apoplexy or assassination.” 
Bond died notoriously of the former; but the 
melo-dramatic effect, with the charm of the 
double A, was not to be resisted. 

The account given of the last honours paid 
to the remains of Mr. Curran in the Irish capi- 
tal is grossly inaccurate, and the inaccuracy is 
without excuse, as those honours were paid 
within the last five or six years. We are told 
that ‘“* Mr. Curran now lies buried in Glassnevin 
cemetery. His funeral to it was public, and so 
is his plain tomb.” The tomb is public, of 
course, as all tombs are in public cemeteries, 
but the ceremony, which is improperly called a 
funeral, was not only private, but studiously so. 
The ashes of the patriot and orator, after they 
had been carried over from the vaults of the 
church at Paddington, where his funeral took 
place, lay for some time in the private mauso- 
leum of the Cloncurry family at Lyons, in 
Kildare, from whence they were removed with: 
out any public display to their present place of 
interment, where a monument is erected over 
them, remarkable for its noble and beautiful 
simplicity, being copied from one of the finest 
of the Roman remains—the tomb of Scipio 
Barbatus. ‘There was also, nearly about the 
same time, a bust of Mr. Curran piaced in the 
cathedral of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. The writer 
flippantly remarks, that “in an Irish Pantheon 
our greatest orator should be represented at full 
length,” &c., overlooking the fact, that the sub- 
scriptions in Ireland to the monumental honours 
of her “ greatest orator” did not reach the sum 
of 700/.! It is not in this way, it seems, that 
Young Ireland, with her “ deep sea mind,” 
adores the memory of departed genius. Culling 
“false flowers of rhetoric,’’ to bedizen inflated 
panegyrics, is an easier and more frugal worship. 

The speeches are given in a way which indi- 
cates a towering contempt for the commonest 
editorial care. The author’s enthusiasm eva- 
porates in unmeaning declamatory periods, in- 
terspersed with ‘alas’s” and “hurrahs’’: it is 
insufficient to support him through the slight 
degree of toil necessary to present the relics of 
his hero’s genius to the public in a suitable and 
correct form. We have already noticed the 
riotous disorder of the dates, but this is not all; 
he has taken no pains whatever to obtain the 
inost authentic reports of Mr. Curran’s speeches. 
We shall give one striking instance: it is the 
speech in defence of Mr. Oliver Bond. Of this 
it is remarked, in the life by the son, that “it 
was considered by the bar as the most powerful 
of Mr. Curran’s efforts upon the state trials of 
this year; but those who were present at its 
delivery scarcely recognize it amidst the defects 
and distortions of the published report.. There 
exists, however, a shorter, but a much more 
correct one, from which some extracts shall be 
inserted here.’’ The present biographer takes 
care to publish the distorted report referred 
to; and some idea of its defects may be formed, 
by remarking that it totally omits that terrible 
description of Reynolds, the informer, which is 
amongst the finest bursts of Mr. Curran’s daring 
oratory: “ Do you think Reynolds to be a villain? 
It is true he dresses like a gentleman, and the 
confident expression of his countenance and the 
tones of his voice, savour strong of growing 
authority. He measures his value by the coffins 
of his victims; and in the field of evidence, 
appreciates his fame as the Indian warrior does 
in fight, by the number of scalps with which he 
swells his triumphs. He calls upon you, by the 
solemn league of eternal justice, to accredit the 





purity of a conscience washed in his own atro- 
cities. He has promised and betrayed, He 
has sworn and forsworn; and whether his soul 
shall go to heaven or to hell, he seems altogether 
indifferent, for he tells you that he has esta- 
blished an interest in both,” &c. This Passage 
is given in the Life by Mr. W. H. Curran 80 
that the “‘ Barrister” has no excuse whatever for 
omitting it. He had not even to look for it in 
Howell's State Trials, where of course he would 
have found it. Howell indeed acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. W. H. Curran for the entire 
report of this speech; here then was proof of 
authenticity, if internal evidence had not been 
strong enough. The report in Howell is pro- 
bably “ the shorter and much more correct one” 
alluded to. 

After noticing these egregious sins of editor. 
ship, it is hardly worth while to observe upon 
such peccadillos as vile misspelling and mis. 
prints which disgrace every page of the book. 
“ Palladium” is spelled “ palleduim”; “ gaie. 
ties” is spelled “ gaities.” In one of Mr. Cur- 
ran’s judgments, a will is said “ to be removed,” 
instead of “revoked.” In the speech in the 
case of Massy and Headport, an action of crim, 
con., “religion of the hearth,” an expression 
remarkably beautiful in the place where it js 
introduced, is printed “religion of the heart,” 
and turned into downright nonsense, either by 
the error of the printer, or by some touch of 
editorial embellishment, probably to paint the 
phrase green. 

We sincerely hope the next green book that 
issues from Mr. Duffy's factory will, particularly 
if historical or biographical, be more creditably 
executed than the work before us, which com- 
bines every absurdity of Carlyle, with every 
vulgarity of Ainsworth, and is not redeemed by 
shedding a solitary ray of new light upon a 
single point of Mr. Curran’s private life or 
public character. 





Historical Memoir of a Mission to the Court of 
Vienna in 1806. By the Right Hon. Sir Ro- 
bert Adair, G.C.B. 

{Second Notice.) 

Tue purpose of Sir Robert Adair is to claim for 

Mr. Fox the same frankness and _ sincerity 

through the whole course of the negotiations 

with Napoleon, which marked them in the 
estimation of all parties at the beginning. He 
labours, therefore, to relieve the statesman 
from the suspicion of having any “esoteric” 
doctrines to promote, which respected the pro- 
sperity of France rather than that of England; 
and describes the correspondence to which he 
appeals as being so full and clear, as to make 
it easy to substantiate therefrom “ the direct 
reverse of M. Bignon’s conclusions on all the 
material points on which he reasons; and to 
prove, not only that it is not true that the death 
of Mr. Fox occasioned the rupture of the nego- 
tiation by its having fallen into other hands, 
but that long before that event, and even before 
the mission of Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Fox had 
attained the moral conviction, that peace with 

Napoleon was at that time hopeless ; and that 

whether sincere or not in the first offer, it had 

been rendered hopeless by Napoleon himself.’ 

Sir Robert Adair willingly surrenders to M. de 

Talleyrand the superiority of diplomatic dex- 

terity, but contends, that the concession only 

makes the case stronger in favour of Mr. Fox. 

Sir Robert dwells all the more on these matters, 

because they were closely connected with his 

own proceedings at Vienna, and with the prin- 
ciples on which he acted in executing Mr. Fox's 
instructions to himself; and is specially anxious 
to reduce the whole argument to an erroneous 
hypothesis, assumed both by Napoleon and M. 
Bignon; in a word, it was a “mistake from be- 
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ginning to end;” for “no warlike spirit,” Sir 
Gobert asserts, ‘‘ either prevailed or existed at 
that time in the British cabinet.” Foreigners, 
he contends, “ before they undertake to become 
historians of transactions over which the power 
of Great Britain has exercised a decisive in- 
fluence, ought to study the nature of that power, 
and in what it consists. They would then learn 
that the divisions of our parties constitute one 
of its main ingredients, and that in an honour- 
able struggle for the great offices of state, the 
success of one of them over the other never leads 
toachange in the direction of the public force 
prejudicial to the acknowledged interests of the 
State itself.” We concur in opinion with Sir 
Robert Adair, that this is one, if not the main 
source of the errors into which foreign writers 
usually fall in their speculations on English 
policy ; and there is no doubt that a misunder- 
standing on this point lay at the root of Napo- 
leon’s expectations and disappointments. 

The proposal for peace came from France, 
expressing a readiness to treat for it on the basis 
of that of Amiens. This, however, would not 
suit Mr. Fox; who had to provide, not only for 
the interests of England and France, but for 
those of the continent, and who, accordingly, re- 
quired, as an indispensable ey the ad- 
mission of the Allies, and of Russia in particular. 
France objected, because she desired to obtain 
from us the practical acknowledgment of our 
separation from the continent; and was, besides, 
herself carrying on at the time a correspondence 
at St. Petersburgh for a separate peace. France, 
subsequently, was compelled to disclaim all pre- 
tension to interfere with us in the management 
of our continental interests or alliances; but 
ultimately finding reason to hope that Russia 
might be induced to make a separate peace, 
tacked about again, and affected to treat the con- 
fidential overtures to Mr. Fox through M. de 
Talleyrand as mere civilities between two old 
acquaintances, binding on neither of them when 
they should come to real business. 

The official documents here given prove, 
that Mr. Fox, had he lived, would not have 
made peace on the terms offered by Napoleon, 
that he never gave way on the question of joint 
negotiation with Russia, and never consented to 
make a separate peace; and, moreover, that he 
never departed from the claim of negotiating 
his treaty on the basis of wii possidetis—never 
consented that France should haye Sicily—and 
that so far from opening conferences on the 
nature of the compensation to be proposed, he 
never would suffer the cession of that island to 
be talked of, unless France were prepared to 
offer to its lawful sovereign, not only such a 
compensation as he might accept for himself, 
but a continental equivalent, such as might 
afford security to Europe. True, the progress 
of these transactions was perplexed by the chi- 
canerie of French diplomacy, by which France 
won nothing in the end except disgrace. 

_ The style of Sir Robert Adair’s Dispatches 
is uniformly clear and manly. Those to Mr. 
Canning appear, however, to be written with 
more ease and elegance than the communica- 
tions with less literary and tasteful correspon- 
dents. For most of the letters in a literary point 


of view much cannot be said. They are dry 


and business-like. Even M. de Talleyrand’s 
single letter offers no salient point; a note 
of Commodore Campbell sed of service; 
and there is a outidd and friendly spirit in an 
epistle or two of Count Stahremberg’s, which is 
refreshing in the midst of intrigue and conflict. 
From the correspondence with Lord Hutchin- 
son, we gather that the government at home 
Was, as usual, careless in all the relations of 
fore} diplomacy, and left its ministers under 
the delicate necessity of raising money abroad 


on more than one occasion on their own re- 
sponsibility, and “of their own mere motion.” 
his clearly ought not to have been, and the 

employés felt it to be wrong. His lordship’s 
brother contributes an account of the battle 

of Preuss Eylau, at which he was present; but 

it is too long and technical for insertion. A 

paper, drawn up at the request of Count Stadion, 

detailing Sir Robert’s opinions of the state of 
affairs, after the Peace of Tilsit, and of what 

would have been the probable condition of the 

world under the final establishment of a French 

revolutionary domination, with Napoleon at its 

head, is distinguished by much eloquence and 

statesmanlike feeling. Sir Robert disliked, 

indeed, the original war with France, but her 

ultimate system of conquest, more; and was, 

therefore, willing to give “his honest help to 

resist her aggression to the death,” which, under 

these circumstances, he justly claims he could | 
do without inconsistency. A new system had | 
completely subdued the old, and changed the 

relations of the continental states. France had 

“assumed, successively, every shape which 

she found best suited to the destruction of the 

enemy immediately opposed to her. When a 

people was to be inflamed to take up arms 

against their government, she was the Goddess 
of Liberty. Where empire was to be gained 
and consolidated, she became a flaming sword 
for the extirpation of those who resisted, and 
for enslaving those who obeyed.” This last 

was the character in which Sir Robert Adair 
now contemplated her. The volume concludes 
with some able remarks on two posthumous 
memoirs of Chevalier Gentz, in which Sir 
Robert Adair defends the policy of the English 
government in relation to Prussia, by reference 
to certain diplomatic passages at the Prussian 
head quarters, in Oct. 1806, previously to the 
battle of Jena. The work needs no commen- 
dation—its obvious utility, the nature of its 
contents, and the name of its author, will com- 
mand the notice and appreciation of statesmen 
and historians. 





Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. 

Concluding Series. Vols. III. &1V. Bentley. 
To speak of a dry collection of letters by Horace 
Walpole, seems well nigh as heretical as talking 
of the discords of a nightingale, or absurd as of 
the noon-day stillness of Cheapside. Yet such 
a phenomenon is absolutely here. These Letters 
are obviously ‘“ sweepings,” and to fill the 
volumes, sundry expedients have been adopted: 
among others, a reprint of Walpole’s own Cata- 
logue raisonnée of the Strawberry curiosities ; 
as well as of the letters, which only a twelve- 
month since did duty as stars in the flimsy Sel- 
wyn collection. But, apart from all adventitious 
circumstances, these Letters have a settled gra- 
vity and a gloom which are at variance with 
all old associations. It was not exactly that 
age had crept over Horace; for we have it on 
record, that he was to the last as brilliant among 
the Veseys and the Berrys, whose literary talk 
suited his life’s decline, as he had been among 
the Grifonas, and Cues, and Chutes of the merry 
days of his gayer youth. But the lapse of years 
which had intervened, since his meeting with 
Sir Horace Mann, must have swept away not 
only that keen appetite for the gossip of the 
moment, but also that intimate comprehension 
of it without which there can be no anecdotical 
correspondence. It was not merely politics—not 
merely gout—that chilled the lively spirit of the 
writer; but separation and uncertainty as to 
whether the laugh that had so readily answered 
the bon mot thirty years ago, was still in the 
same key: it was the writer’s own conscious- 
ness that the new Cynthias and Damons of the 








moment had another parentage, another Shib- 


boleth, than those whose absurdities it had been 
so delicious a treat to jot down for, and to ex- 
tract from, the Ambassador’s bag. 

Thus, as compared with our extracts from 
former volumes, our takings on the present oc- 
casion will be scanty, and perhaps, even, may 
be found insipid. The madness of the Lord 
Orford, (Horace’s nephew and predecessor in 
the title,) the late hours of Ranelagh, the death 
of Lord Chatham, the tricks of “ that paltry 
mountebank” the Duchess of Kingston, make 
as Lilliputian a figure in these Letters as the 
Spanish Ambassador himself, whose minikin 
gallantries are commented upon with a flash of 
“the ancient spirit,” though the anecdote is not 
one to cite. More permissible is the following, 
which, however we fancy, we have met else- 
where :— 

“ You see, even armies of hundred thousands in 
Germany can execute as little as we; and you must 
remember what the Grand Condé, or the great Prince 
of Orange,—I forget which—said, that unmarried girls 
imagine husbands are always on duty, unmilitary 
men that soldiers are always fighting. One of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s generals dining with the Lord 
Mayor, an alderman who sat next to him said, ‘ Sir, 
yours must be a very laborious profession.°-—‘ No,’ 
replied the general, ‘ we fight about four hours in the 
morning, and two or three after dinner, and then we 
have all the rest of the day to ourselves.’ ” 


Then come notices of the Keppel trial and 
the Palliser riots, dismissed in the straightfor- 
ward Gazette style—what a subject onl these 
once have offered to the defender of Admiral 
Byng! Afterwards, a rhapsody over the trea- 
sures of the Beauclerc closet, faint (as in on 
— found) compared with the paans which 

ad hailed the Cellini Bell and the Donatello 
St. John, and the Petitot D’Olonne—those 
richer acquisitions of earlier days. Here, how- 
ever, is a notice of another work of art, better 
worth extracting :— 

“I went this morning to Zoffani’s, to see his pic- 
ture or portrait of the Tribune at Florence, and, 
though my letter will not put on its boots these three 
days, I must write while the subject is fresh in my 
head. The first thing I looked for, was you—and 
I could not find you. At last I said, ‘ Pray, who is 
that Knight of the Bath ?—* Sir Horace Mann.’— 
© Impossible!’ said I. My dear sir, how you have 
left me in the lurch!—you are grown fat, jolly, 
young; while I am become the skeleton of Methu- 
salem! The idea I have always thought an absurd 
one. It is rendered more so by being crowded with 
a flock of travelling boys, and one does not know 
nor care whom. You and Sir John Dick, as Envoy 
and Consul, are very proper. The Grand-Ducal 
family would have been so too. Most of the rest are 
as impertinent as the names of churchwardens stuck 
up in parishes whenever a country church is repaired 
and white-washed. The execution is good ; most of 
the styles of painters happily imitated ; the labour 
and finishing infinite ; and no confusion, though such 
a multiplicity of objects and colours. The Titian's 
Venus, as the principal object, is the worst finished ; 
the absence of the Venus of Medici is surprising; 
but the greatest fault is in the statues. To distin- 
guish them, he has made them all of a colour, not 
imitating the different hues of their marbles; and 
thus they all look alike, like casts in plaster of Paris: 
however, it isa great and curious work—though Zof- 
fani might have been better employed. His talent 
is representing natural humour: I look upon him as 
a Dutch painter polished or civilized. He finishes 
as highly, renders nature as justly, and does not 
degrade it, as the Flemish school did, who thought a 
man vomiting, a good joke.” 

A scrap about a political “celebrity” of his 
day may also be given :— 

“That old meteor, Wilkes, has again risen above 
the horizon, when he had long seemed virtually ex- 
tinct. The citizens, revolted from the Court on the 
late disgraces, have voted him into the post of Cham- 
berlain of London ; a place of fifteen hundred pounds 
a-year. How Massaniello and Rienzi apd Jack Cade 
would stare at seeing him sit down as comfortably as 
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an alderman of London!—If he should die of a sur- 
feit of a custard at last!” E 

Here is a figure, the last portrait of whom, 
rather a fancy one, however, was painted by 
* Boz :”’— 

“TI must introduce a new actor to you, a Lord 
George Gordon,—metamorphosed a little too, for his 
family were Jacobites and Roman Catholics: he is 
the Lilburne of the Scottish Presbyterians, and an 
apostle against the Papists. He dresses, that is, 
wears long lank hair about his shoulders, like the 
first Methodists; though I take the modern ones to 
be no Anti-Catholics. This mad lord—for so all his 
family have been too, and are—has likewise assumed 
the patronage of Ireland. Last Thursday he asked 
an audience of the King, and, the moment he was 
admitted into the closet, began reading an Irish pam- 
phlet, and continued for an hour, till it was so dark 
he could not see; and then left the pamphlet, exact- 
ing a promise on royal honour that his Majesty 
would finish it. Were I on the throne, I would make 
Dr. Monro a Groom of my Bedchamber ; indeed it 
has been necessary for some time ; for, of the King’s 
lords, Lord Bolingbroke is in a mad-house, and Lord 
Pomfret and my nephew ought to be there. The 
last, being fond of onions, has lately distributed 
bushels of that root to his militia;—Mr. Windham 
will not be surprised.” 

“The Jack of Leyden of the age, Lord George 
Gordon, gave notice to the House of Commons last 
week, that he would, on Friday, bring the petition of 
the Protestant Association ; and he openly declared 
to his disciples, that he would not carry it unless a 
noble army of martyrs not fewer than forty thousand, 
would accompany him. Forty thousand, led by such 
a lamb, were more likely to prove butchers than vic- 
tims; and so, in good truth, they were very near 
being. Have you faith enough in me to believe that 
the sole precaution taken was, that the Cabinet 
Council on Thursday empowered the First Lord of 
the Treasury to give proper orders to the civil magis- 
trates to keep the peace,—and his lordship forgot it! 
Early on Friday morning the conservators of the 
Church of England assembled in St. George’s Fields 
to encounter the dragon, the old serpent, and 
marched in lines of six and six—about thirteen thou- 
sand only, as they were computed—with a petition 
as long as the procession, which the apostle himself 
presented ; but, though he had given out most Chris- 
tian injunctions for peaceable behaviour, he did 
everything in his power to promote a massacre. He 
demanded immediate repeal of toleration, told Lord 
North he could have him torn to pieces, and, running 
every minute to the door or windows, bawled to the 
populace that Lord North would give them no re- 
dress, and that now this member, now that, was 
speaking against them. Inthe meantime, the Peers, 
going to their own chamber, and as yet not concerned 
in the petition, were assaulted ; many of their glasses 
were broken, and many of their persons torn out of 
the carriages. Lord Boston was thrown down and 
almost trampled to death ; and the two Secretaries 
of State, the Master ofthe Ordnance, and Lord Wil- 
loughby were stripped of their bags or wigs, and the 
three first came into the House with their hair all 
dishevelled. The chariots of Sir George Savile and 
Charles Turner, two leading advocates for the late 
toleration, though in Opposition, were demolished ; 
the Duke of Richmond and Burke were denounced 
to the mob as proper objects for sacrifice. Lord 
Mahon laboured to pacify the tempest, and, towards 
eight and nine, prevailed on so many to disperse, 
that the Lords rose and departed in quiet! but every 
avenue to the other house was besieged and blockaded, 
and for four hours they kept their doors locked, 
though some of the warmest members proposed to 
sally out, sword in hand, and cut their way. Lord 
North and that House behaved with great firmness, 
and would not submit to give any other satisfaction 
to the rioters, than to consent to take the Popish 
laws into consideration on the following Tuesday ; 
and, calling the justices of the peace, empowered them 
to call out the whole force of the county to quell the 
riot. The magistrates soon brought the horse and 
foot guards, and the pious ragamuffins soon fled, so 
little enthusiasm fortunately had inspired them ; at 
least all their religion consisted in outrage and 
plunder; for the Duke of Northumberland, General 
Grant, Mr, Mackinsy, and others, had their pockets 
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picked of their watches and snuff-boxes. Happily, 
not a single life was lost. This tumult, which was 
over between nine and ten at night, had scarce ceased 
before it broke out in two other quarters. Old Has- 
lang’s chapel was breken open and plundered ; and, 
as he isa Prince of Smugglers as well as Bavarian 
Minister, great quantities of run tea and contraband 
goods were found in his house. This one cannot 
lament; and still less, as the old wretch has for these 
forty years usurped a hired house, and, though the 
proprietor for many years has offered to remit his 
arrears of rent, he will neither quit the house nor 
pay for it. Monsieur Cordon, the Sardinian Minister, 
suffered still more. The mob forced his chapel, stole 
two silver lamps, demolished everything else, threw 
the benches into the street, set them on fire, carried 
the brands into the chapel, and set fire to that; and, 
when the engines came, would not suffer them to 
play till the guards arrived, and saved the house and 
probably all that part of the town. Poor Madame 
Cordon was confined by illness. My cousin, Thomas 
Walpole, who lives in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, went to 
her rescue, and dragged her, for she could scarce 
stand with terror and weakness, to his own house.” 

To mention the number of characters to which 
these volumes serve for obituary is not pos- 
sible; the notices of manners they contain are 
of no particular mark or value. In one, how 
ever, may be perhaps discovered the germ of 
that “annihilation of time and space’ which 
railroads and the penny postage are so fast 
effecting :— 

“There is one subject on which I wish I had ocea- 
sion to write ; I think it long since I heard how you 
go on: I flatter myself, as I have no letter from you 
or your nephew, prosperously. I should prefer a 
letter from him, that you may not have the trouble ; 
and I shall make this the shorter, asa precedent for 
his not thinking more than a line necessary. The 
post does not insist on a certain quantity ; it is con- 
tent with being paid for whatever it carries—nay, is 
a little unreasonable, as it doubles its price for a cover 
that contains nothing but a direction: and now it is 
the fashion to curtail the direction as muchas possible. 
Formerly, a direction was an academy of compli- 
ments: *To the most noble and my singularly 
respected friend,’ &c., &c.—and then, ‘ Haste! haste 
for your life, haste !\—Now we have banished even 
the monosyllable To! Henry Conway, Lord Hert- 
ford’s son, who is very indolent, and has much 
humour, introduced that abridgement. Writing to 
a Mr. Tighe at the Temple, he directed his letter 
only thus: *T. Ti. Temple’—and it was delivered ! 
Dr. Bentley was mightily flattered on receiving a 
letter superscribed ‘To Dr. Bentley in England.’ 
Times are altered ; postmen are now satisfied with a 
hint. One modern retrenchment is a blessing, one 
is not obliged to study for an ingenious conclusion, 
as if writing an epigram—oh no; nor to send com- 
pliments that never were delivered. I had a relation 
who always finished his letters with ‘ his love to all 
that was near and dear to us,’ though he did not 
care a straw for me or any of his family. It was 
said of old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, that she 
never put dots over her i’s, to save ink: how she 
would have enjoyed modern economy in that article ; 
she would have died worth a thousand farthings more 
than she did—nay, she would have known exactly 
how many; as Sir Robert Brown did, who calculated 
what he had saved by never having an orange or 
lemon on his sideboard. I am surprised that no 
economist hasretrenched second courses, which always 
consist of the dearest articles, though seldom touched, 
as the hungry at least dine on the first. Mrs. Leneve, 
one summer at Houghton, counted thirty-six turkey- 
pouts that had been served up without being meddled 
with.” 

We shall conclude our gleanings with a criti- 
cism,—for its curiosity, however, rather than its 
worth. Walpole was not the strongest nor the 
sincerest in his criticisms, vide his raptures over 
Mr. Braganza Jephson’s tragedies, and over 
such feeble rhymings as ‘Florio,’ and the 
strange dicta some of his letters contain con- 
cerning Shakspeare :— 

“T have very lately been lent a volume of poems, 
composed and printed at Florence, in which another 








of our ex-heroines, Mrs. Piozzi, has a consid 
share: her associates, three of the English bards who 
assisted in the little garland which Ramsay the 
painter sent me. The present is a plump octayo. 
and, if you have not sent mea copy by your nephes’ 
I should be glad if you could get one for me: not 
for the merit of the verses, which are moderateeno 
and faint imitations of our good poets; but for 
short and sensible and genteel preface by La Pion: 
from whom I have just seen a very clever letter t, 
Mrs. Montagu, to disavow a jackanapes who has 
lately made a noise here, one Boswell, by anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson. In a day or two we expect another 
collection by the same Signora. Though I ask for 
that volume, it made me very indignant. Though 
that constellation of ignes fatui have flattered one 
another as if they were real stars, I turned over the 
whole set of verses, (though I did not read a quarter,) 
and could not find the only name I expected to po 
—yours. What stocks and stones !—moreinsensible 
than their predecessors, who danced to Orpheus !_ 
who lived under the shade of your virtues, and could 
drink of the stream of your humanity, benevolence 
and attentions, and not attempt to pay one line to 
gratitude. If you send me the book I think I will 
burn all but the preface. * * Two days ago appeared 
Madame Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. I am 
lamentably disappointed—in her I mean; not him, 
I had conceived a favourable opinion of her capacity, 
But this new book is wretched; a high-varnished 
preface to a heap of rubbish, in a very vulgar style, 
and too void of method even for such a farrago. Her 
panegyric is loud in praise of her hero: and almost 
every fact she relates disgraces him. She allows and 
proves he was arrogant, yet affirms he was not proud; 
as if arrogance were not the flower of pride. A man 
may be proud, and may conceal it ; if he is arrogant, 
he declares he is proud. She, and all Johnsons 
disciples, seem to have taken his brutal contradic. 
tions for bons-mots. Some of his own works show 
that he had, at times, strong, excellent sense; and 
that he had the virtue of charity to a high degree, is 
indubitable ; but his friends (of whom he made woeful 
choice) have taken care to let the world know, that 
in behaviour he was an ill-natured bear, and in 

Pinions as less a bigot as an old washerwoman 
—a brave composition for a philosopher! Let me 
turn from such a Hottentot to his reverse—to you ; 
to you, the mild, benevolent, beneficent friend of 
mankind, and the true contented philosopher in 
every stage. Your last resigned letter is an antidote 
to all Johnson’s coarse, meditated, offensive apoph- 
thegms.” 

There is more in this vituperative strain, but 
enough has been given. The tap of the same 
Harlequin’s wand, which has made Strawberry 
and its treasures “ a dream of the days of other 
years,” and élevated its master from a trifling 
man of the world to a pedestal in our Pantheon 
of classic authors, reveals the finical taste of 
such a judgment. How poignantly would its 
giver himself have “ moralized it” had it ema- 
nated from some forcible feeble of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. But with all his brilliancies and 
inconsistencies and petulancies, his airs and his 
graces, and his noble qualities—Requiescat. 











Arthur O'Leary : His Wanderings and Ponder- 
ings in Many Lands. Edited by his Friend 
Harry Lorrequer, and Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Wuar we hoped and anticipated (No. 793) has 

in degree come to pass; the style of Mr. Lever 

has improved, since we last met: he is some- 
what less flippant and less vulgar, and not 
always on the broad grin. The result is three 
leasant parlour-window volumes. The title 
indeed is not sufficiently precise to suit our 
critical notions: it should have been ‘ Arthur 

O'Leary; his wanderings and blunderings. 

The hero, good-natured, observant, and com- 

municative, has of course the old tendency to 

get into scrapes, and is chiefly familiar with the 
haunts frequented by questionable characters. 

Read, for instance, his Belgian adventures; how 

he becomes acquainted at the table d'hote of 
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the Hotel de France with a real Polish Count 
and Countess, and what befalls him in conse- 
uence. We will not break the spell by telling 
he adventure, but we must treat the reader toa 
quiet bit of description, which he will relish :— 
«Dear and kind reader, it may be your fortune 
to visit Brussels ; and although not exactly under 
such circumstances as I have mentioned here, let 
me advise you, even without a beautiful Polonaise 
for your companion, to make a trip to Boitsfort, a 
mall village in the wood of Soignies. Of course 
your nationality will lead you to Waterloo; and 
equally of course, if you have any tact,—which far 
be it from me not to suppose you gifted with,— 
ou'll not dine there, the little miserable cabarets 
that are called ‘ restaurants,’ being wretched beyond 
description: you may have aglass of wine, and if so, 
take champagne, for they cannot adulterate it; but 
don't venture on a dinner, if you hope to enjoy one 
in fora week after. Well then, ‘having done 
your Waterloo,’ as the cockneys say, seen Sergeant 
Cotton and the church, La Haye Sainte, Hougou- 
mont, and Lord Anglesey’s boot, take your road 
back, not by that eternal and noisy chaussée you 
have come by, but turn off to the right, as if going 
to Wavre, and enter the forest by an earth road, 
where you'll neither meet waggons, nor postillions, 
nor even a ¢ pike.’ Your coachman will say, ‘ Where 
to?” Reply, ‘ Boitsfort,-which, for safety, pro- 
nounce * Boshfort,-—and lie back and enjoy yourself. 
About six miles of a delightful drive, all through 
forest, will bring you to a small village beside a little 
lake, surrounded by hills, not mountains, but still 
waving and broken in outline, and shaded with 
wood. The red-tiled roofs, the pointed gables, the 
green jalousies, and the back-ground of dark foliage, 
will all remind you of one of Berghem’s pictures, 
and if a lazy Fleming or so are seen lounging over 
the little parapet next the water, they'll not injure 
the effect. Passing over the little bridge, you arrive 
in front of a long, low, two-storied house, perforated 
by an arched door-way leading into the court ; over 
the door is an inscription, which at once denotes the 
object of the establishment, and you read—‘ Monsieur 
Dubos fait noces et festins.’ Not that the worthy in- 
dividual officiates in any capacity resembling the 
famed Vulcan of the North; far be it from him to 
invade the prerogatives of others, or for any to rival 
him in his own peculiar walk. No: Monsieur D.'s 
functions are limited to those delicate devices which 
are deemed the suitable diet of newly-married 
couples—those petits plats which are, like the orange- 
flower, only to be employed on great occasions. And, 
as such, he is unrivalled; for notwithstanding the 
simple and unpretending exterior, this little rural 
tavern can boast the most perfect cook, and the best- 
stored cellar; here may be found the earliest turkey 
of the year, with a dowry of truffles; here, the first 
peas of the spring, the newest strawberries, and the 
richest cream, iced Champagne and grapy Hermitage, 
Steinberger and Johannisberg—are all at your orders. 
You may dine in the long salon, en cabinet, in the 
garden, or in the summer-house over the lake, where 
the carp is flapping his tail in the clear-water, the 
twin-brother of him at table: the garden beneath, 
sends up its delicious odours from beds of every bril- 
jiant hue; the sheep are moving homeward along 
he distant hills, to the tinkle of the faint bell; the 
plash of an oar disturbsthe calm water, as the fisher- 
man skims along the lake ; and the subdued murmurs 
of the little village all come floating in the air—plea- 
sant sounds, and full of home thoughts. Well, well; 
tobe sure I am a bachelor, and know nothing of such 
matters; but it strikes me I should like to be married 
Now and then, and go eat my wedding-dinner at 
Boitsfort !”” 
Nor can we resist the temptation of a Flemish 
hunting piece, by way of companion picture :— 


“ All the world was to figure on horseback. The 
horses themselves no bad evidence of the exertions 
used to mount the party. Here was a rugged pony 
from the Ardennes, with short neck and low shoulder 
—hishead broad as a bull’s, and his counter like the 
bow ofa Dutch galliot: there a great Flemish beast, 
seventeen hands high, with a tail festooned over a 
straw § bustle,’ and even still hanging some inches on 
the ground—straight in the shoulder, and straighter 
in the pasterns—giving the rider a shock at every 





motion, that, to any other than a Fleming, would 
lead to concussion of the brain. Here stood an 
English thoroughbred, sadly ‘ shook’ before, and with 
that tremulous quivering of the fore-legs that he- 
tokens a life of hard work; still, with all his imper- 
fections, and the mark of a spavin behind, he looked 
like a gentleman among a crowd of low fellows—a 
reduced gentleman it is trae—but a gentleman still. 
His mane was long and silky ; his coat was short and 
glossy; his head finely formed, and well put on his 
long, taper, and well-balanced neck. Beside him was 
a huge Holsteiner, flapping his broad flanks with a 
tail like a weeping ash—a great massive animal, that 
seemed from his actions as if he were in the habit of 
ascending stairs, and now and then got the shock one 
feels when they come to a step too few. Among the 
mass there were some * Limoussins’"—pretty, neatly- 
formed little animals, with great strength for their 
appearance, and showing a deal of Arab breeding ; 
and an odd Schimmel or two from Hungary, snorting 
and pawing like a war-horse. But the staple was a 
collection of such screws as every week are to be seen 
at Tattersall’s auction, announced as ‘ first-rate weight- 
carriers, with any fox hounds—fast in double and 
single harness, and “ believed” sound by the owner. 
Well! what credulous people are the proprietors of 
horses!’ These are the great exports to the Low 
Countries, repaid in mock Vandyks, apocryphal 
Rembrandts, and fabulous Hobbimas ; for the exhi- 
bition of which, in our dining-rooms and libraries, 
we are as heartily laughed at, as they are, for their 
taste in matters equine! and in the same way exactly 
as we insist upon a great name with our landscape, 
or our battle, so your Fleming must have a pedigree 
with his hunter. There must be ‘dam to Louisa,’ 
and ‘own brother to Rat-catcher’ and Titus Oates, 
that won the ‘ Levanter handicap’ in no matter 
where. Oh dear,oh dear! when shall we have sense 
enough to go without Sneyders and Ostade? and 
when will Flemings be satisfied to ride on beasts which 
befit them—strong of limb, slow of gait, dull of 
temper, and not over-fastidious in feeding ; whose 
parentage has had no registry, and whose blood-rela- 
tions never were chronicled ?” 

How Mr. O'Leary contrived to find himself, 
after a hard run, by the side of a certain fair 
lady, not far from Bouvigne, (a sort of Flemish 
Gretna Green) and what befel him there, will 
divert many besides ourselves. The catastrophe 
is moving, the Priest’s bill included—for a Priest 
there was, and very nearly a marriage. 

We took up these volumes without the slight- 
est a of quotation, since a large portion of, 
if notall, their contents, has already appeared in 
The Dublin University Magazine. But it is as 
well sometimes to break vows, as to make them, 
and the sin lies upon Mr, O’Leary’s somewhat 
Atlantean shoulders. 








Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. 
Comprising a Description of a Tour through 
Texas. By G. W. Kendall. 

(Third Notice.) 

Ar Cuencamé the guard was again changed, 

and the party proceeded under the command of 

one Capt. Roblado. At length they reach the 
city of Zacatecas, than which, our author asserts, 

“a more picturesque or grander spectacle can 

hardly be imagined, as entered from the 

north”:— 

“It appears to be hemmed in on almost every 
side by high and precipitous mountains, and of 
course has but scanty suburbs. The deep ravine in 
which it is built is filled with houses, even to the 
very base of the mountains, which seem, in many 
places, ready to slide and fall upon the town below 
them. The streets are not very wide, but are almost 
straight, and many of the buildings are of large 
size, handsome architecture, and costly and elaborate 
workmanship. Before we entered the city a halt 
was called, for no other purpose than that Captain 
Roblado might change his ordinary fatigue-dress for 
a gaudy uniform, and mount a dashing bay horse 
upon which to ‘ show off’ at the head of a body of 
ragged Texan prisoners. With a loud blast from 
the Mexican trumpets we were then ordered to ad- 
vance. Housetops, balconies, doors, and windows 





were filled with women and children on either side 
of us, and a crowd so dense thronged the streets that 
every exertion of the dragoons was needed to force a 
way through the ragged, dirty, and squalid mass. On 
many occasions the lower orders of this city have 
manifested great hostility towards foreigners, not a 
few unfortunate heretics, or Jews as they are more 
frequently termed, having been hooted and stoned 
from its gates; but latterly this hostility has in a 
great measure subsided, and not an insult was offered 
to us by a single individual. It may be that our 
forlorn and destitute appearance, and a belief that 
the government would punish us with the utmost 
severity, chilled any feeling of hostility into silence. 
Many of the foreigners on the road openly expressed 
their fears that we might be ill used and insulted at 
Zacatecas, but such was not the case. We were 
taken completely through the city, passing numerous 
churches, convents, and palaces, besides the mineria, 
or mint. One of the buildings we passed was a large 
quartel, filled apparently with convicts destined to 
swell the ranks of Santa Anna’s army; and the 
wretches gazed at us, as we went by them, with mali- 
cious looks. After going by the paseo, a large enclo- 
sure set with trees, we reached the outskirts of the 
town, and then, after climbing a steep hill, were 
marched into an old deserted mining-house, and 
locked up. ‘Two mouldy, dirty rooms were set apart 
for our use, and even these were not sufficiently large 
to accommodate us all with shelter; but as Roblado 
would not allow us to go out of the place without 
permission from the governor, there we were obliged 
to take up our quarters for the night. To show how 
uncomfortably we passed our first night at Zacatecas, 
I will describe the sleeping apartment in which I 
was allowed such space on the floor as I could cover 
with my person—no more. The room was about fifty 
feet in length, by twenty-five in width, destitute o. 
windows, had a broken and uneven tile floor, and 
from having been long deserted, the walls were damp, 
mouldy, and fast crumbling to decay. No air found 
its way into this gloomy hole save through the door, 
and as the night was raw and cold, even this we were 
fain to close to protect those immediately around it 
from the piercing blasts. There were seventy of us 
in the room, all rolled up in blankets upon the floor ; 
and when I add that many of the men were covered 
with every species of vermin, others suffering with 
distressing coughs, and one in the worst stage of that 
loathsome disease the small-pox, the reader is under 
no necessity of racking his fancy to imagine that we 
passed anything but a comfortable or pleasant night. 
* * Early in the afternoon of January 4th, after 
a pleasant march, we reached the town of Ojo Cali- 
ente. Ilere we were allowed to ramble about where- 
ever we pleased, and there being a noted warm well 
on the edge of the town, several of our party visited 
it for the purpose of bathing. The water boils up in 
great quantities, and forms a large, deep basin from 
the very fountain-head. Several of the prisoners 
immediately divested themselves of their clothing, 
and dashed into the refreshing element, diving and 
swimming about in water just warm enough to be 
comfortable. Before they left the large natural bath- 
ing-tub the party was increased by the arrival of 
several Mexican girls, who, not in the least daunted 
by the presence of the Texans, immediately joined 
them in their aquatic sports. With merry and joyous 
laughter they commenced splashing the water about 
them; now diving to the bottom, and then rising to 
the surface, shaking the water from their long hair, 
and paddling about like Newfoundland dogs. It may 
not have been generally remarked, and may not be 
always the case, but nearly all the females I have 
seen swim—Mexicans, Indians, and all—paddle 
along after the manner of water dogs, and one of 
them makes more noise than a dozen of the other 
sex. In San Antonio, where the women are excellent 
swimmers and visit the river regularly once or twice 
a day, the noise a party of them make might be 
mistaken for that of so many porpoises or sea-horses. 
That the females living upon many of the riversand 
lakes of Mexico take to the water so naturally, and 
appear upon its surface divested of those loose gar- 
ments with which our American ladies are wont to 
array themselves upon such occasions, may be looked 
upon as betraying a want of modesty by some of my 
fair readers; but with the girls of Mexico there is an 
absence of all thought that they are doing wrong, 
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which should fully exculpate them from blame. The 
customs of the country sanction the occurrence of 
scenes such as I have just mentioned, and many others 
which would be deemed highly indelicate in other 
lands; and however much the foreigner may at first 
be tempted to doubt their strict correctness, he soon 
learns that no conventional rules forbid them. True 
modesty consists in the thought which governs every 
action; and viewed in this light, there was certainly 
no immodesty in the girls of Ojo Caliente indulging 
in a bath, even if they did appear ‘ right before folks,’ 
as the philosophic Sam Slick would say.” 

Everything indeed is rude in those parts— 
only just one remove from a state of nature. 
Thus, for instance, 

“The Mexican landlord sets no public table— 
provides no meal, and very likely keeps no provisions 
fit for his foreign guests. At the cocina, or kitchen, 
amid the steams of rank and highly-seasoned stews, 
he may esteem himself lucky if he can purchase a 
bowl of mutton broth, a coarse earthen platter of 
frijoles, or, perchance, a guisado so particularly high- 
seasoned with red pepper that the skin of his mouth 
is in danger of going down his throat at the first 
swallow. Ten chances to one if he is fortunate 
enough to find knife, fork, or spoon—articles by no 
Means necessary in Mexican housekeeping. But 
what need of these when he has his own good fingers 
and a plate of those ever-accompanying and never- 
failing thin cakes, yclept tortillas, to fall back upon? 
The soup he drinks from the bowl; a spoon he 
manufactures by tearing off a piece of tortilla and 
doubling it into a species of scoop, and with this he 
is enabled to shovel up a mouthful of his frijoles or 
guisado and carry it to his jaws. Tortilla and all are 
swallowed, for with every fresh mouthful a fresh 
spoon is made. Should the stranger happen to 
swallow a bit of guisado so outrageously hot with red 
pepper that from very agony a freshet of tears starts 
from his eyes, some by-standing Mexican exclaims 
that it is ‘bueno por el estomago’—good for the 
stomach! Fine consolation this, especially for an 
American; for what does an American care for his 
stomach? We may all fume and rage against Mrs. 
Trollope and Dickens, and work ourselves into a 
most patriotic fury at their strictures; but it cannot 
be denied that too many of us impose terrible taxes 
upon our digestive organs by bolting our food in 
over-haste and half masticated. Too many of us, 
again, consult but our tastes. We make a hopper of 
our mouths, feed it to overflowing with the richest 
dishes until that trough or reservoir called the stomach 
is running over, stop suddenly in our eating, rush to 
business as though life and death depended upon our 
exertions, and spend half our lives wondering why 
we are troubled with indigestion and dyspepsia!” 

It is quite impossible to trace the various 
adventures, which chequered the fate of our 
travellers. They were led, as it were in proces- 
sion, from place to place, the objects of admira- 


tion and astonishment to the inhabitants, and | 


not seldom of pity and hospitality. The method 
of their transit gave them opportunities of observ- 
ing the country, not enjoyed by ordinary pil- 
grims. The surveillance under which they were 
placed, served sometimes for their protection. 
At San Luis, they meet with “a regular Ver- 
monter’’:— 

“In five minutes after our arrival at the hotel of 
the equestrians, I found that our Vermont acquaint- 
ance was one of the quaintest specimens of the 
Yankee race I had ever seen, and not a few examples 
had I met previous to my encounter with him. He 
had a droll impediment in his speech which gave to 
his actions and gestures a turn irresistibly comic, and 
then he told an excellent story, played the trombone, 
triangle, and bass viol, spoke Spanish well, drove one 
of the circus waggons, translated the bills, turned an 
occasional somerset in the ring, cracked jokes in 
Spanish with the Mexican clown, took the tickets at 
the entrance with one hand, while with the other he 
beat an accompaniment to the orchestra inside on 
the bass-drum, and, in short, made himself ‘generally 
useful.’ After partaking of an excellent supper, we 
spent an agreeable hour in his room, listening to story 
after story of his adventures. He ‘come out’ to 
Mexico, to use his own words, by way of Chihuahua, 
accompanying the traders from Jonesborough, on 


Red River, in the first and only expedition across the 
immense prairies. They were some six or eight 
months on the road, and suffered incredible hard- 
ships for want of water and provisions. Our Yankee 
was a stout man when we saw him, but he told us 
that he was a perfect transparency when he first 
arrived at the Mexican settlements—so poor, in fact, 
that according to his own account ‘a person might 
have read the New-England Primer through him 
without specs.” When ten o’clock came we rose to 
depart ; but the droll genius insisted that we should 
first partake of a glass of egg-nog with him, and then 
help him to sing ‘Old Hundred’ in remembrance of 
old times. There are few persons in the New-England 
States who cannot go through this ancient and well- 
known psalm-tune after some fashion, and although 
neither time nor place was exactly befitting, we all 
happened to be from that quarter, and could not 
resist complying with his comico-serious request. He 
really had a good voice, and, for aught I know, may 
have led the singing in his native village church. 
After humming a little, apparently to get the right 
pitch, he started off with a full, rich tone; but sud- 
denly checking himself in the middle of the first line, 
said that the thing was not yet complete. Taking a 
double-bass from its resting-place in one corner of 
the room, he soon had the instrument tuned, and then 
recommenced with this accompaniment. Never have 
I heard a performance so strangely mingling the 
grave and the comic. It was odd enough to see one 
of his vocation in a strange land thus engaged—and 
then the solemnity and zeal with which he sawed and 
sang away were perfectly irresistible. I did not laugh; 
but thoughts arose in my mind very little accordant 
with the earnest and devotional spirit with which our 
strange companion went through his share of the per- 
formance. This curious scene over, a scene which is 
probably without a parallel in the history of San Luis 
Potosi, we took leave of our singular acquaintance, 
who promised to call at the convent early the next 
morning, and do everything in his power to assist 
those among the Texans who were the most destitute. 
During the forenoon of the day which followed this 
strange night adventure, we were visited at the con- 
vent by a large number of foreigners—Scotch, Irish, 





English, German, French, and American. Our | 
Yankee acquaintance also made his appearance, with | 
several of his companions, and for an hour or two the | 
old cloisters fairly rang with laughter at his merry | 
jokes. The mad wag had an inexhaustible fund of | 
humorous anecdote, and one great charm about his 

jokes was, that while his hearers’ sides were shaking | 
at their recital, his own face was as solemn as that of | 
any of the Yucatan idols which grace the volumes of 

Stephens or Norman. A faint twinkle of humour, 

enough to show that he felt the full comic force of his 

story, might be seen lurking about the corners of his 

eyes ; but farther than this he did not indulge in out- 

ward expressions of mirth.” 


After having been more than three months 
and a half upon the road, they at last approach 
the city of Mexico, when some of Mr. Kendall’s 
friends were liberated; but he himself, much to 
his surprise, was detained a prisoner, on the erro- 
| neous plea of his having been one of the avant 
courriers of the expedition, At length he 
entered the city :— 

“In mere jest, and to cause uneasiness among the 
more inexperienced, we had frequently, while upon 
the road, spoken of the probability of our being com- 
pelled to enter that city mounted upon asses, as a 
species of punishment: little did I think, when I was 
giving all credit and colouring to these stories, that I 
was actually thus to make my own entrance—ride 
into the city of the Montezumas upon an unsaddled 
and unbridled donkey! Than a jackass there is 
perhaps no animal with a gait more easy ; but to see 
a full-grown man mounted upon the back of one of 
them, without bridle or saddle, and with no other 
means of guiding and directing his course than by 
pulling his ears, is ludicrous in the extreme, to say 
the least of it. The patient animals, however, jog 
quietly along, their noses close to the ground, ready 
to pick up any bit of orange-peel or chance blade of 
grass, and in the situation in which I then was I would 
hardly have exchanged the sluggish little animal on 
which I was perched for the proudest charger in 
Christendom.” 








They had no general cause for merriment 
however, for most of the party were sufferin, 
under the small-pox in its various stages, objects 
of compassion rather than mirth. Our author 
suffered, though slightly; and found himself 
forced into reluctant companionship with the 
lepers of the hospital. After a time too he was 
transported to Santiago, and chained and impri- 
soned in a convent. After more than seven 
months’ suffering as a prisoner, Mr. Kendall’s 
liberation was effected. On_ recovering his 
liberty his feelings were peculiar. He retired 
at night to rest, but not to sleep :— 

“From the 15th of September to the 21st of April 
(he says) I had beena prisoner—I had performed a 
toilsome and painful march exceeding two thousand 
miles—I had seen my comrades inhumanly butchered 
around me, had seen them die from exposure, from 
hardship, and from sickness—I had passed through 
an endless variety of scenes the most exciting ; yet all 
this time I had slept well, except when illness or 
severe inclemency of weather prevented it. Now I 
had liberty and every comfort at my command, but 
sleep would not visit my eyelids. The very quiet 
around me, instead of being a provocative of slumber, 
seemed to keep me awake. I missed the hard stone 
or earthen floors, the knowledge that comrades were 
strewn close around me, the clanking of chains—the 
very groans of the unfortunate /azarinos were wanting, 
I missed, too, the eternal cries of our guard—the 
* centinela alerta !’ the ‘ quien vive 2?’ and ‘ que gente?” 
which had rung in our ears until the grating sounds 
had fairly become so many lullabies, Thoughts of 
home, of liberty, of once more visiting the friends and 
scenes of other days, came crowding and jostling each 
other through my mind in such rapid succession that 
my head was in a very whirl of excitement. Tired 
nature at length achieved the mastery, however, and 
towards morning I fell asleep.” 

Into the relative politics of Texas and New 
Mexico, we are of course incompetent to enter, 
and therefore to decide how far the author of 
the narrative before us has a clear right to 
complain of the sufferings he experienced. The 
narrative itself, however, is interesting, not only 
on account of its personal adventure, but for its 
minute descriptions, and voluminous informa- 
tion concerning places and manners, which are 
almost equally strange to readers on both sides 
the Atlantic. It is designed to tell to Ameri- 
cans themselves much that is novel, touching a 
portion of their continent which few have the 
means of exploring, and which is not indeed 
to be explored without risking dangers, if not 
exactly such as are related in these two extra- 
ordinary volumes, yet such as make the courage 
quail, even of a thorough “ go-a-head Yankee.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Agathonia: a Romance.—There has been a sort of 
minikin mystery about the authorship of this book, 
which has been given to very nearly as many persons 
as was the greater ‘Cecil’ in its day. But the con- 
trivances which will carry a clever novel far, will 
do little to wing a dull one: and at the risk of 
exciting the displeasure of all to whom the Anony- 
mous is a robe of grace, and the incomprehensible a 
claim for admiration, we must say that * Agathonia’ 
is as hard to read as it is brief. It is a tale of the 
early days of Rhodes, executed with more pretension 
than power: the writer would fain start in as dithy- 
rambic a strain as the * Wondrous tale of Alroy,” but 
his harmonies are but “ monotony in wire.” It re- 
quired all the fancy of Moore, and the gorgeous 
pageants ordered by Croly, and the classical accuracy 
and classical pathos of Lockhart, to give vitality to 
the ‘ Epicurean,’ and ‘Salathiel,’ and ‘ Valerius, to 
which class this tale belongs. Nor has it the more 
tranquil Christian serenity distinctive of the American 
author’s * Letters from Palmyra.’ Briefly, but for 
the “ comings and goings” which have been made 
about it, we should have passed over the work as the 
effort of an unknown writer, who would do better to 
try some other walk. If, however, he be a famous 
contemporary in a mask, the disguise which conceals 
his features hides also his powers of pleasing. The 
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notes show some reading; but notes toa novel are 
too much in the vein of Bottom’s commentary on 
the incomparable Athenian tragedy to satisfy us. 

Catalogue of the Egyptian Manuscripts in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by Edward Hincks, 
D.D.—We believe the present catalogue of Egyptian 
Manuscripts to be the first published with sufficient 
minuteness, and that it may be said to be the second 
(that of the Leyden Collection, by Dr. Leemans, 
being the first) which has made any pretence to 
accuracy of description. Those readers who are 
acquainted with the more familiar region of the hiero- 
glyphic sculptures, will be interested in the author's 
descriptive and useful, though short, introduction. 
The specimens of the Ritual here given are very 
curious. It opens a new field, no translations to 
the same extent having been hitherto published ; 
and the fact of long passages having a consistent sense 
being obtained by Dr. Hincks’ system of interpreta- 
tion, is primd facie evidence in favour of the correct- 
ness of that system. 

Demba, the Fugitive Slave; a West Indian Tale, 
by W. Mackay.—Among the varied horrors of which 
the accursed slave traffic has been the prolific sourée, 
the critic will always have to reckon a iderable 


to justify the appeal; and as the object is a laudable 
one, we wish it success. 

98.—We have already (No. 832) given the 
original song of which this “98” professes to be 
an improved, that is, a Conservative version. The 
value of the original consisted in its being an exponent 
of national feeling, whether right or wrong. The 
one before us comes with other pretensions, and asks 
acceptance as an elegant dialectic ballad. Alas! it 
is vain to reason with men on such topics ; and fancy 


List of New Books.—Galignani’s New Paris Guide on anew 
plan, new edit., royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bd., or with Maps and 
Plates, royal 18mo. 10s. 6d.—The Eastern Princess and 
other Poems, by Sophia M. Smith, fe. 8vo. 5s. c_—Farming 
for Ladies, fe. 8vo. 8s. c—Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
Vol. IV., 8vo. 16s. bds—Geneva and Jerusalem, by Prof. 
Gaussen, with Introduction by Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo. 
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A. Carson, L.L.D., 8vo. 12s. cl.—Stillingfleet’s Vindication 
of Laud’s relation of a Conference with Fisher, 2 vols. 8vo. 
17s. bds.—Rey. T. East's Discourses on the Proper Deity of 





rather than reason is the power that presides over 
song, and feeling is the medium through which its | 
lessons operate. Such a new version cannot be | 
expected to make converts, and for those who are 
already on the side of England it is not needed. 
Anecdotes of Actors, with other Desultory Recollec- 
tions, by Mrs. Mathews.—Though Mrs. Mathews 
always writes pleasantly, and like a gentlewoman, 
still green-room authors and anecdotes of actors make 
what the American would call “cruel small” reading, 
unless they chance to fall into such hands as Cibber’s, | 
or the writer treats of such a mercurial spirit as Vol- | 
taire’s Sophie Arnauld, or of such a time as Fleury- | 
fleuri lived through—when Comedy was a eutens | 





number of the poems of which it has been the occa- 
sion, and which his duty has compelled him to read. 
Where the world is still in want of arguments for 
the abolition of slavery, half a dozen such inflictions 
as Demba, thence originating, might do good service ; 
and, accordingly, we would, if it depended on us, 
limit their circulation to the countries near the Mis- 
sissippi, and try their persuasion among the Locofocos. 
It would be curious, if we could but trace and ex- 
amine the character and progress of that internal 
persuasion, by which a man of sense is induced to 
write hundreds of such lines as these, and call them 
poetry, in the face of the world :—because, as to the 
established formula which ascribes such follies to the 
promptings of friends, it is pretty well understood, 
now, a8 covering, by a mere conventionalism, the 
uncontrollable weakness of the authors themselves. 
Mr. Mackay’s version of this defence would, if 
strictly true, make out a case of extreme ill-luck, 
entitling him largely to our sympathy. It is that 
whereas, seven years ago, he had the wisdom to “con- 
sign all his manuscripts to the flames,” his brother 
recently made an unexpected communication to him, 
that he had, previously, taken large extracts from 
the poem of Demba, and recommended our author 
now to publishthem. It might be too painful to specu- 
late on the motives which could induce one brother, 
for a folly committed ten years ago, to drag or force 
another before the bar of the public. We will give 
ourselves the pleasanter office of pleading the author's 
good intentions against his literary offence—and copy- 
ing a few lines, which may serve as a fair example of 
th — 
“*—Such as these 
Ungained by plausibilities 
And specious forms, which ever bind 
In chains of proof the vulgar mind, 
Industriously searching through 
The labyrinthic underplot 
Of cause and issue, first to view 
The postulate unwelcome brought— 
That slavery, whatever guise 
It take, is prejudicial 
To real good—unjust, unwise, 
And noxious to the common weal; 
Mars man's best feelings—drowns his soul 
In arrogance and self-conceit,— 
Engenders sloth ;—and for this dole 
Of misery no set-off meet 
Confers,” &c., &c. 


This, be it understood, isa specimen of our author, 
inhis philosophic mood ;—in his more vehement in- 
pirations, we dare scarcely present him in connexion 
vith our argument for indulgence ;—because, while 
ve would willingly have shown how curious he can 
bein his figurative experiments, and how he prides 
himself on talking “in Ercles’ vein,” yet we are 
‘ry to say it is the vein of an Ercles who, even 
amid his grandiloquence, is less particular in his 

age than we could desire, and his figures are not 
atall times presentable. 

Poems, by a Little Girl, aged twelve years.—These 
pems, we are told, are published with the view of 
hising a fund for the further education of the writer. 

ey arecorrectly versified, but,as might be expected, 
ldom rise beyond the level of common-place. The 
devotional feeling indeed is much more apparent 


I to the Terrorists, who found incivisme in clean 
linen, and disaffection in the affected old Oui-da’s 
which had charmed the aristocratic public of the 
Regency, and Marie Antoinette’s Trianon theatricals. 
No such times—no such persons—are here, but 
Bannister, and Dignum, and Suett, and Cherry, and 
Claremont, and Quick’s ‘Spoiled Child;* and to read 
of their “whereabouts” is too hard work in these 
overdone days, when, moreover, as in the present 
instance, the tale has, in part, seen the light in the 
pages of the periodicals. 

Thermal Comfort, or Popular Hints for Preservation 
from Colds, Cough, and Consumption, by Sir George 
Lefevre, M.D.—This little work is intended to point 
out the importance of warm clothing, and warm 
sleeping and sitting rooms, as a means of preventing 
many fatal diseases, warding off consumption, and 
even prolonging the life of those who are afflicted 
with the latter disease. That exposure to cold is a 
great source of disease, we make no doubt; but man- 
kind are more inclined’ to give way to the demands 
of custom and fashion, than to listen to the warning 
voice of the physician. Beauty will not muffle her 
neck and shoulders in furs at the bidding of the 
doctor, nor through fear of the spectre of consump- 
tion, which, after all, kills only one in five of the popu- 
lation. Toall, however, who are in earnest about pre- 
serving their bodies from the influence of cold, Dr. 
Lefevre’s book will supply useful hints. | 

Hand-Book of India, by J. H. Stocqueler.—The 
compiler of this volume has compressed into a small 
space all the information respecting the topography, 
productions, commerce, forms of government, and 
monetary systems of India, which can be required 
by ordinary visitors, and even by the great bulk of 
residents. A disproportionate space is assigned to 
the Bengal presidency and its capital, Calcutta, and 
this has led to a meagreness in the descriptions of 
Madras and Bombay, which detracts from the general 
usefulness of the work. 

Opere Complete di A. Manzoni, con un Discorso Pre- 
liminare di N. Tommaseo.—Another of M. Baudry’s 
gigantic volumes, containing the complete works of 
Manzoni, with a portrait, and preliminary discourse, 
by Tommaseo, himself a poet, to which our chief 
objection is its brevity. 

The Treasury of History, by S. Maunder.—A 
volume of some nine hundred double-columned small- 
typed pages, containing, besides an outline of General 
History, histories of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Rome, Greece, China, Japan, the East 
India Islands, Palestine, Egypt with Syria, America, 
the West India Islands, Australia and Polynesia, 
Iceland and Greenland. Such a volume may be 
convenient as a popular book of reference. 

A Word or two on Port Wine.—* Pure as imported” 
is, it appears, a very equivocal phrase ; for we learn 
from this little pamphlet, written by one who has 
resided in Portugal for eleven years, that Port wine 
is adulterated at Oporto to an extent scarcely credible 
—that what is called “rich wine” receives from 20 
to 25 galions per pipe of brandy! and from 6 to 18 
gallons of jerupiga, a compound of elderberry juice, 
brown sugar, and unfermented grape juice. 








than the poetical, but their merit is perhaps sutticient 
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THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 
Tue flowers of May, o’er many a harp 
Of old their blossoms hung, 
And many a voice of later times 
Their peerless bloom hath sung; 
And joy, in hut and palace hall, 
Once hailed the festive day, 
W hose brightness to our fathers brought 
The welcome flowers of May. 


The statutes of the golden age, 
That lingered faint and long 

In sylvan rites of early time, 
So dear to ancient song, 

The world hath trampled in her haste 
At Mammon’s shrine to bow; 

And many a Tyre our steps may find, 
But no Arcadia now. 


And yet the forest bird sings on 
His welcome to the spring, 

And o’er our path the passing years 
Their wealth of blossoms fling; 

And still the love of childhood lies 
Where its first treasures lay, 

Among the green woods’ countless leaves, 
And lovely flowers of May. 


For thus we loved them long ago, 
Ere Love and Hope grew cold, 

Or turned from Nature’s blessed shrines 
To worship power and gold; 

And, oh, for all the freshness now 
Of growing life and thought, 

That dwelt within our souls, when first 
Their pleasant homes we sought. 
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We sought them by the forest trees, 
And by the sunlit streams, 

Whose sounds through dim and distant years 
Have mingled with our dreams ; 

And oft they win the wanderer back, 
To tread his early way, 

And seek the joy his childhood found 
Among the flowers of May. 


But, ah, they win us back in vain ; 
No after spring renews 

That gift of vanished sunshine, which 
Our souls so early lose; 

The streams we left may murmur on 
With bright unbroken wave, 

But they sweep by many asilent hearth, 
And many a grassy grave. 


Yet fair and fragrant to the day 
Each bright-eyed blossom opes ; 
They have not withered like our hearts, 
Nor perished like our hopes ; 
And still the golden dreams of youth 
Whose splendour passed away, 
Will come, though not as once they came, 
With the sweet flowers of May. 
April 1844. Frances Brown. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cairo, March 30. 

I had some difficulty in gaining, and afterwards in 
retaining, my place among the first row of spectators 
at the Doseh, in that part of the Isbekia where the 
Sheikh rides over the human pavement that is spread 
for him every year on this day, March the 30th, in 
honour of the birthday of the Prophet. 

This extraordinary exhibition takes place near the 
door of the house of the Sheikh, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the square, called the Isbekia, where that 
part of the procession that precedes the Sheikh 
having arrived, those of the crowd who feel them- 
selves inspired by the fancied solemnity of the occa- 
sion, or by the example of a set of men, whose vio- 
lent gestures and hoarse vociferations, accompanied 
by the noise of drums, terminate for a time on the 
dusty plain. Here they throw themselves down as 
close as possible to each other, while certain men, 
apparently of the household of the Sheikh, set to 
work arranging them, pulling some by the legs, and 
others by the shoulders, in order to keep the heads 
of these prostrate volunteers as much in a line as 
possible. These necessary preparations were scarcely 
completed, when a groaning at the northern extre- 
mity of the line announced the arrival of the Sheikh, 
who in a few minutes made his appearance, on that 
part of the pavement near to which I stood, pre- 
ceded by a man bearing a flag. The Sheikh was 
seated on a small black horse, that was hurried over 
the backs of the unfortunate men in a quick walk by 
two grooms, who held the horse’s head. My view of 
the Sheikh was so momentary that I did not see his 
face, which must have been considerably covered by 
a large green shawl he wore over his turban and about 
his neck. No sooner had the Sheikh passed, than 
those of the prostrate fanatics, who could do so, got 
up, while others were assisted by their friends in the 
crowd, and dragged away. Some I saw looked pale, 
their eyes half shut, and unable to stand, whether 
from an unlucky step of the horse, or from that ex- 
haustion which must necessarily follow the violent 
gesticulations and hoarse bawlings by which this reli- 
gious ceremony is distinguished, I cannot say, for 
none spoke, and none would acknowledge to any 
hurt to their sacred persons from the iron shoe of the 
horse. The crowd soon dispersed; many joined in 
the large circles of bawlers that were formed near 
the spot, and for some distance along that side of the 
square. 

Six or seven days previous to the féte this part 
of the square is the resort of conjurors and men with 
monkeys, that are taught to perform all sorts of ridi- 
culous tricks. Large open tents are erected, that 
are illuminated at night, in which are performed 
Zikrs, and other Moslem religious exercises; the most 
remarkable of which, the Zikr, may be seen at almost 
any hour of the day or night at this season and place. 
I will endeavour to describe. Imagine a number of 
men—a hundred, and even more,—forming them- 
selves into a great ring, responding with grotesque 
movement of the head and back, and hoarse voice, to 


a company of men within the ring, who gradually 
make the whole tour, supporting each other, and 
vociferating at each gesticulation the name of God. 
There is something wild and heathenish in the whole 
ceremony in honour of the birthday of the Prophet, 
though less striking than formerly, for there were 
none of the company of snake-catchers in the pro- 
cession, brandishing and eating live snakes; nor were 
there any of the co mpany of stabbers, men of most 
picturesque appearance, who carry large (dabbous) 
daggers, made like 
colossal pins, to the 
head of which, made 
of wood, is attached 
three or four short 
iron chains. This 
instrument is twirl- 
ed about with con- 
siderable effect and 
dexterity, while with 
grotesque _contor- 
tions of the body, 
accompanied by a | 
deep groan, its point 
is directed with 
great apparent vio- 
lence to the outer 
corner of the eye, or 
to the upper part of 
the naked chest, 
never failing, how- 
ever, to fall on the 
same spot, which, by 
long practice, has 
acquired a tough- 
ness of texture that 
would not be easily 
penetrated by a much less rounded point than 
the instrument is furnished with. Coarse and rude 
as this performance is, when compared with Euro- 
pean legerdemain, it gives to the whole ceremony, 
with the performance of the snake-catcher’s company, 
a picturesque and demoniacal effect, that this time 
the Mooled Ennebi had not. 

There are two or three other fétes in the course of 
the year, in which the ceremony of riding over the 
backs of a row of men is performed, but not in this 
part of the town; this one is the most celebrated, 
and I was told, by a person who had a more elevated 
position, there were no less than three hundred men 
lying on the ground on this occasion. 

JosEPH Bonomt. 











THE ENGLISH ACADEMY AT ROME. 
Rome. 

In the winter of . during one of those dreary 
Lenten intervals in which the theatres are closed, 
and no public diversions at night are discoverable in 
the Eternal City, except, perchance, some ingenious 
peep-show, when the wits of foreigners are strangely 
taxed to kill the hours between dinner and bed, and 
cafés become doubly tedious from the necessity of 
taking refuge in them, and papers doubly uninterest- 
ing from their indispensability ; having dined indif- 
ferently at Lepré’s Trattoria, in the Condotti, I 
crossed over to the Café Greco, the common 
resort of artists of all nations who reside in Rome. 
After wading through a fog of tobacco-smoke, 
and submitting my ears to a variety of languages, 
Italian, German, French, Russian, in succession, 
which seemed, for the most part, to be packed off 
into the different chambers of which the café was 
composed, so that each nation might have, as much 
as possible, the benefit of its own peculiar idiom, to 
the exclusion of the rest, I came at last upon a corner 
resonant with the familiar tones of my native tongue. 
Two moustached and well-bearded youths, whose 
costume, however, was far from being so picturesque 
as the velvet frock and peaked hat, at present in 
vogue among the painting fraternity, were seated at 
the marble table at which I took my place. 

“Well, you are coming to the Academy, I sup- 
pose ?”’ said one to the other, as he rose, and fastened 
the top-button of a fustian shooting-coat, preparing 
himself, as it appeared for encountering the raw air 
without. “ If-you want to get a place for this week 
it is time to be gone, for it is almost seven now.” 
He followed up this argumentum ad horologium, 
by drawing forth a watch from his waistcoat pocket, 











which apparently confirmed his conjecty it 

regard to the hour. The friend to wins thie intone 

tion was addressed, replied in words, whose intona- 

tion was considerably affected by the yawn with which 

they were accompanied, “Aye! I forgot, it is 

Monday night: must go, I suppose.” He then Tose 

and with his eyes still half-closed, and his shoulders 

shrugged up to his ears, writhed his limbs about with 

a twist peculiarly expressive of cold, gave his hat 

a pull over his brows, and strode out of the café 

without noticing anybody. I began now to ponder 

and speculate on what this Academy could mean 

“The Academy! some Italian drawing-school, per. 

haps? capital idea! Well, I think I'll go there too, 
and study a little from the naked if I may.” Iq 

pursuance of this intention, I inquired of a middle. 
aged gentlemanly-looking Englishman, who sat near 

and seemed to have some consanguinity with the 
artists, what Academy this might be of which men. 
tion had been made. “Sir,” said he, “it is very 
possible you may be no stranger in Rome, and yet 
not have heard of the English Academy. I am going 
there presently, and if you have any curiosity to pay 
the place a visit I shall be happy toact as your guide.” 
This was just what I wanted; and, as it turned 
out, I could not possibly have met with a better 
cicerone, as the gentleman in question appeared per- 
fectly well acquainted with all the particulars of the 
Institution. “The fact is,” said he, as we turned into 
the Piazza di Spagna, and made our way towards the 
Propaganda, “ you will not be surprised at my know. 
ing something about this Academy, when I tell you 
that I was one of the original projectors and framers 
of the establishment, and have ever since watched its 
progress with a sort of fatherly affection. When 
I first came to Rome, in the winter of 1820, no 
English Academy of any sort existed. Myself, 
and the other few English students were, if we 
desired to draw from the living model, constrained 
to attend one of the crowded Italian schools, or to 
have recourse to the French Academy at Villa 
Medici. At length, animated by a spirit of inde. 
pendence, a few of us determined to use our utmost 
exertions to found an English Academy, which, how- 
ever small and poor, compared with the magnificent 
schools of France and Italy, should at least relieve us 
from the oppressive idea of owing any part of our 
education, as artists, to the liberality of foreigners, 
and more particularly to the French, who cherished 
against us at that time all the smothered resentment 
of a bafed enemy. The idea of drawing ina French 
school was intolerable to me,’ continued my com- 
panion, raising his voice to a more emphatic and 
energetic tone. “I do not wonder,” I replied. 
“ Yet,” said he, “will you believe it? this feeling, 
though it found an echo in the breasts of my brother 
artists, at least of such as did not believe in the abso- 
lute impossibility of creating such an institution as I 
proposed, was so little responded to on the part of 
the English residents, or [should rathersay the English 
visitors at Rome, that I encountered the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring attention to our scheme, or induc 

ing them to contribute any sum, however small, to 
the erection of an Independent National Academy. 
In the midst of this apathy on the part of our weal- 
thier countrymen, we determined to carry our designs 
into effect by means of a private subscription among 
ourselves. We did so: and I am happy to be able 
to state, that as soon as our Academy opened, no 
English artist any longer continued his humiliating 
dependence as an interloper in foreign schools. In 
the following year, 1822, Mr. Hamilton, the English 
minister at Naples, approving of the spirit which had 
animated the English artists, and no doubt regarding 
the establishment of a national academy at Rome as 
an important step in the progress of British Art, made 
usan offer of 1002. The gradual formation of a fund 
for the maintenance of a durable institution, had been 
all along the main feature of our scheme ; but few of 
us being fixed residents in Rome, the mode of dispos 
ing of such contributions as we might receive for this 
purpose, and managing the interests of the Academy 
in such a way as to render it a permanently useful 
institution, demanded more experience in such 
matters than most of us could be expected to possess, 
and imposed a greater responsibility than most of us 
were willing to incur. We therefore wrote to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, informing him of our plan and ite 
prospects, of Mr. Hamilton's generous offer, and soli- 
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“sing through him the advice and sanction of the 
Royal Academy before accepting such contributions. 
The Royal Academy approved the scheme, and con- 
tributed 501, the President generously adding 50/. 
from his private purse, for the purpose of carrying it 
into effect. In the meantime, our plan was fur- 
thered by liberal donations from several distinguished 
individuals. Finally, his Majesty George 1V. was 
pleased to crown our endeavours by his patronage 
and assistance. . , 

The condition, upon which these various con- 
tributions were given, being theformation of a perma- 
nent school for drawing from the living figure, we 
were obliged to restrict the expenditure of the 
Aéademy to the interest of the money received. 
From this restriction, no doubt, not only salutary, 
put essential to the establishment of a lasting insti- 
tution, we suffered all the inconvenience of an ill- 
adapted and confined place, for the prosecution of 
our studies, and even that, from the shortness of our 
funds, we were obliged to keep closed during half 
the year. This, I am sorry to say, is still the case, 
either from apathy in the English visitors at Rome 
to the progress of their countrymen in the Arts, or 
from a pause in the exertions of the students to 
obtain, for their Academy, the notice it deserves from 
such as could afford them valuable assistance. For 
the latter circumstance it may be considered some 
apology, that there is considerable difficulty in 
soliciting subscriptions from distinguished and 
wealthy persons, without placing the students, who 
undertake this duty, in a light calculated to wound 
their sensibilities—namely, that of being considered 
petitioners for their own private and personal ad- 
vantage, while they are advocating the interests of 
an Institution, likely to be attended with consider- 
able benefit to British Art in general; and the ad- 
vantages of which, having reaped, in a confined 
degree, themselves, they desire to transmit, in a more 
enlarged and liberal form, to succeeding generations. 
From this natural reluctance to put on the appear- 
ance of solicitation, the affairs of the Academy have 
remained in an obscurity, from which it should be 
the first object of its well-wishers to withdraw it. 
In fact, to set the matter in its true point of view, 
this school ought, under proper encouragement and 
more prosperous circumstances, to prove a powerful 
auxiliary to the public institutions in England for 
the advancement of the Arts; and no doubt, in 
this light, it was regarded by the Royal Academy 
and British Institution, when those bodies were 
pleased to signify, by donations, their approval 
and desire to extend its utility. Based upon 
the broadest, the most liberal, and non-exclusive 
principles, its great object is to aid and direct the 
English artist in a certain stage of his progress. This 
institution should therefore be regarded asa main- 
branch of the national means for the education of 
artists, and as such fostered and maintained, not only 
by all Englishmen who have the character of their 
country at heart, as a civilized and refined nation, 
but by the government itself. And now that we see 
a ministry exerting itself to develope, by a well- 
directed encouragement of the labours of artists, the 
resources of our country in this branch of intellectual 
wealth, we have every reason to hope that so efficient 
an instrument for aiding in the attainment of their 
object, will not be suffered to remain, from the in- 
sufficiency of its pecuniary means, comparatively 
inert. Another reason, I imagine, for the present state 
of neglect, in which the Academy languishes, is the 
consignment of its interests into the hands of the elder 
and more distinguished artists. These having fin- 
ished their academical studies, retired more or less 
out of the sphere of the (junior) students, and ab- 
sorbed naturally by the works they are commissioned 
to execute, can scarcely be expected to possess 
leisure enough to bestow that attention or interest 
‘pon the affairs of the Academy, which the suc- 
cessful rearing of an infant institution so im- 
Peratively demands, In fact, I suspect it will only 
be by transferring the management to the hands 
of the young men, who constantly attend the school, 
that We shall rescue ourselves from the state of 
oblivion, to which our poor Academy is gradually 

ming a prey.” 
_ This last remark led me to make some inquiry 
mto the constitution and management of this little 
body corporate. I was accordingly informed, that 





the administration was conducted by a committee 
appointed from time to time by ballot, from among 
the resident artists; and, as members return to 
England or retire, others are elected. “The names 
of the present committee,” my infromant added, 
“ comprising some of the most distinguished artists in 
Rome, are calculated to confer more honour on the 
body out of which they have risen, than their exer- 
tions, (owing to the causes above mentioned) are 
likely to benefit the Institution.” 

By this time, we had passed down a long dark nar- 
row street, terminating in one of those small open 
spaces, that are usually designated in Rome by the 
name of Immondazzaio, namely, a spot for the accu- 
mulation of the daily and nightly immunditia. A 
dark brindled cat was overhauling a heap of rags and 
lettuce-leaves under the shadow of the street-lamp. 
Proceeding towards a large sort of barn-door, which 
opened, from the front of what seemed some ancient 
small church, upon this little immured square, which 
was partially illuminated by the light which streamed 
from a large window above, my companion lifted the 
latch of a small wicket which opened in the door, 
and the opening was accompanied, as it is sometimes 
in shops and taverns, to avoid the inconvenience of 
customers eloping without depositing their scot, by 
the jangling of a little bell. A screen of wood 
fronted us, above which the lofty and smoke-black- 
ened roof of the main body of the edifice, illuminated 
obscurely, apparently by lamps which were hidden 
from us behind the screen, dimly loomed. The meagre 
inquiring face of the old servant of the Academy, as 
it seemed, peeped out from a small side-door, which 
led to a closet on the right, sacred, as I afterwards 
found, to the unfinished drawings of those students, 
who cared not to convey home to their portfolios, 
those abortive productions. Nails, also tacks, pro- 
vided by the funds of the Academy, for such as pre- 
ferred still to moveable paper on their boards, were 
forthcoming from this limbo; and sometimes there 
also might be found bits of spare charcoal or chalk, 
or perchance an unowned portcrayon, to equip the 
student unfurnished, through forgetfulness, with the 
implements of his craft, or the adventurous amateur, 
ambitious of taking a seat among the artists, and 
trying his hand at the model. 

Old Domenico having, as I said, unkenneled him- 
self at the bell-signal, opened a little door for us in 
the screen, and we passed into the drawing-room, But 
an account of this I reserve for my next. 





DR. WOLFF’S JOURNAL. 
(Concluded from p. 407.] 
On the 24th of January Dr. Wolff arrived at a 


considerable market-town called Miana. He paid 
a visit to the Mullah of the place, and had a long 
conversation with him. On the 26th he reached the 
City called Sanjoon, and here he met Mirza Baker, 
the commander of the troops, with whom he had 
lodged for two months in the house of Mirza Baba at 
Meshed ; they talked over the occurrences of former 
days. On the 28th he arrived at Khorantarah ; here 
he had the pleasure of meeting the Rev. Mr. Stock- 
ing, an American Congregationalist Missionary, 
stationed at Ooroomiah, with Bishop Gabriel, Metro- 
politan of the Chaldean Christians, at Ooroomiah. 
There is also another Bishop at Ooroomiah, Mar 
Yoohannah, who some time since visited America. 
As Mr. Stocking and the Bishop had arrived at 
Khorantarah, before Dr. Wolff, they were already 
provided with lodgings, but at his request they became 
the Doctor’s guests, and removed to the house he 
occupied. 

“ There cannot,” says Dr. Wolff, “be entertained 
any reasonable doubt of the truth of the general tra- 
dition of the Chaldeans, that they are the descendants 
of the children of Israel: they call themselves, Bnee 
Israel, (children of Israel,) their language is Hebrew, 
they have sacrifices called Doghran Shlama, in the 
Feast of Transfiguration, consisting of a lamb, sheep, 
or goat. They have in their churches, Holy of Holies; 
they have a vail like the Jews; the bishops are of 
the tribe of Levi; the Yeseede are of the tribe of 
Judah, but they have apostatized ; they have a river 
called Gozan ; the Jews of Chaldea call them their 
Nephews: they have a horror of images, &c. They 
have seven sacraments, and these are their names, 
by which you will observe that they are entirely dif 





ferent—at least the greater part are, from the Sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholics :— 

“ Ist, Blessing of the Priest, or ordination. 

“ 2nd, Consecration of the Church. 

“ 3rd, Baptism. 

“ 4th, The Lord's Supper. 

“5th, The Blessing of the old Leaven. 

“6th, Matrimony. 

“7th, Service of the Dead. 

“ While they were living near Mosul, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in a place called Halah and Habor, St. 
Thomas the Apostle arrived in Mesopotamia, and 
preached the “ospel to them. Their Patriarchs re- 
sided first at Eelat Khokhi, then at Marava, three days’ 
journey from Tabreez; then at Alkush, mentioned 
in Nahum i. 1; and after Tamerlune’s invasion they 
retired to Cochanes in the Mountains. Some years 
ago the Bishop of London sent mea letter, produced 
by some pretended Chaldeans, who said that it had 
been written by the Patriarch of the Chaldeans, I 
wrote at once to his Lordship, that they were impos- 
tors, and Bishops Gabriel and Mar Yohanna are now 
sitting by my side, while I am writing this letter to 
you, and they tell me that I was not mistaken in my 
suspicion, that the letter produced from the Patriarch 
was a forgery. 

“On the 29th the Rev. Mr. Stocking and the 
Bishops continued their journey towards Ooroomiah, 
and I mine, towards Tehran, On the 30th I halted 
at Suja-doen, where I had a comfortable, well-fur- 
nished room, in the house of the Ked-Khoda (chief 
of the village), named Baba Abbas... ..On the 31st 
I arrived at Kaween ; here they furnished me with 
such wretched horses, that on reaching Sepha Khoja, 
fifty-six miles distant from Tehran, I was obliged to 
write to Col. Shiel, petitioning him to send five 
horses to my assistance. I however endeavoured to 
get on as well as we could; slow indeed was our 
progress, but on the 3rd of February the horses, 
most kindly sent by Col. Shiel, arrived, and a kind 
letter from him inviting me to take a room at the 
British Embassy, and promising me every assist- 
ance in his power, in order to reach Bokhara in 
safety.” 

The Doctor thus describes his interview with 
the King of Persia: “On the 7th inst. His Ma- 
jesty Muhammad Shah, King of Persia, sent the 
nephew of his Excellency, Meerza Abool Hassan 
Khan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the British 
Embassy, notifying to Col. Shiel that he was ready 
to receive me; Col. Shiel put on his Colonel's uni- 
form, and I my cassock, gown, scarf, and Doctor's 
hood, we mounted our horses and rode towards the 
palace. The moment we were ushered into his 
presence Khosrof Khan, and several of the courtiers 
who knew me before, saluted me. Khosrof Khan 
is one of the King’s chief eunuchs, and was formerly 
the favourite of Fatt- Ullah-Shah ; he is, however, not 
quite so great a favourite of the present king. Is it 
not remarkable that several of these eunuchs are 
married to several wives? for instance, there is Ma- 
mijar Khan, the present Governor of Ispahan.” 
The King received Dr. Wolff with the greatest kind- 
ness, and he relates at length the conversations he 
had with his Majesty, and with the Ambassadors 
from Bokhara and Khiva; this part, however, of the 
Doctor's journal it is not thought expedient to pub- 
lish at present. 

Owing to the directions so kindly given by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Dr. Wolff has met with every 
assistance on his journey. The King of Persia has 
written a strong letter to the Ameer of Bokhara ; 
this is a remarkable document, as our countrymen 
are therein for the first timeclaimed as British officers, 
Col. Stoddart was an ambassador, sent on a special 
mission, and our readers will recollect that the only 
claim made for him by the British Government was 
in Lord Ellenborough’s extraordinary letter, in which 
these unfortunate men were described as “ innocent 
travellers.” In the Sultan’s letter, and in the letter 
of the Sheik-ul-Islam, they are also described as 
“ Moussafirs” i. e. travellers. The moment Capt. 
Grover read the Sultan’s letter he wrote to Dr. Wolff, 
desiring him to deliberate well before he presented a 
letter which called a British Ambassador a “ Mous- 
safir.” 

It is to be regretted that no letter of recall has 
been sent to Stoddart, as it is thought probable that 
he may refuse to leave Bokhara without an order 
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from the British Government. Dr. Wolff, however, 
thinks if they are alive, he shall succeed in bringing 
them away. In his last letter he adds—“ Col. Shiel, 
and every one here, say that I shall succeed.” 





W. BECKFORD, ESQ. ; 


Tue old notabilities of literature are departing 
from us with that kind of regularity which marks the 
closing of an era. We have now to record the 
death of the once famous author of ‘ Vathek,’ and 
former proprietor of Fonthill Abbey, William Beck- 
ford, Esq., son of the celebrated Alderman Beckford, 
a remarkable man, whose taste was cultivated to 
the highest possible point of refinement to which it 
could be carried by the assistance of great wealth, 
which he seems to have sacrificed willingly for 
the most exquisite sensations that could be at- 
tained from the elegant enjoyment of letters and 
virtt. His mind delighted to revel in visions of 
oriental luxuriance, which at first he registered in the 
splendid romance of ‘ Vathek,’ originally (about 1786) 
published in French and English. The English ver- 
sion was republished in 1815. Mr. Beckford was de- 
sirous of realizing in life what he had only imagined 
in literature; and it was at Fonthill Abbey that he 
accumulated all those treasures which are such ob- 
jects of interest to the virtuoso and the tourist, but 
which Mr. Beckford, with luxurious selfishness, 
exclusively consecrated to his own private benefit. 
The Abbey itself was a costly specimen of the modern 
Gothic, in which the proprietor lived in a sort 
of Eastern state, secluded with its rich collection 
of paintings and curiosities from public inspection. 
When the expenditure which this mode of life oc- 
casioned had reduced his pecuniary resources, and the 
sale of the building with its unique contents was con- 
sequently projected, all the world rushed to visit 
an edifice which had been so carefully guarded 
from intrusion, and so frequently described as a 
“ palace of enchantment.” The county of Wilts was 
filled with pleasure hunters from all quarters—* He 
is fortunate,” says the Times of 1822, “‘ who finds a 
vacant chair within twenty miles of Fonthill; the 
solitude of a private apartment is a luxury which few 
can hope for.” ... “ Falstaff himself could not take 
his ease at this moment within a dozen leagues of 
Fonthill.” ... “The beds through the county are 
(literally) doing double duty—people who come in 
from a distance during the night must wait to go to 
bed until others get up in the morning.” ... “ Not 
a farmhouse, however humble,—not a cottage near 
Fonthill, but gives shelter to fashion, to beauty and 
rank ; ostrich plumes, which, by their very waving, 
we can trace back to Piccadilly, are seen nodding at 
a casement window over a depopulated poultry yard.” 
But we must forbear quoting further from this 
amusing jeu d’esprit. The estate of Fonthill was 
purchased by Alderman Beckford. Soon after it 
came into his possession the fine old house was de- 
stroyed by fire: when the mischief done was com- 
municated to him, the imperturbable merchant, con- 
scious of immense wealth, said coolly—* Well; let 
it be rebuilt,” and it was so, in a style of extraordinary 
splendour. The situation, however, was bad ; and the 
author of * Vathek,’ when it became his, had it de- 
molished, and erected, with the aid of Mr. Wyatt, the 
architect, the Fonthill Abbey known to the public, on 
a better site, at an outlay of more than 400,0007. Mr. 
Beckford could also, like his father, endure great 
disaster and loss, equally unmoved. The Abbey 
tower, which stood on the highest point of ground, 
and was itself 276 feet high, caught fire at the top, 
while in the course of erection, and a great part was 
destroyed. The owner, however, so far from suffer- 
ing annoyance from the agcident, enjoyed the burning 
crest, as a sublime spectacle, regardless of the fact 


that what the flames were devouring would cost a | 
The erection, nevertheless, was | 
not delayed—all the means of the county were called | 


fortune to repair. 


into requisition to complete it. Even the royal works 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
that 460 men might be employed night and day on 
Fonthill Abbey. These men relieved each other by 
regular watches, and during the longest and darkest 
nights of winter, the astonished traveller might see 
the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and 
the torch being associated in the work, and presenting 
an exhibition which Mr. Beckford delighted to con- 








template. But pleasure is in the pursuit—not the 
attainment of an object, and the proprietor ultimately 
parted with this gorgeous creation of his own taste, 
with the same sang froid with which he witnessed the 
conflagration of the lofty tower. 

It was nearly fifty years after the publication of 
*Vathek,’ that, in 1835, Mr. Beckford published his 
* Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaga and Batalha,’ which he had taken in 1795, 
and which were republished in 1840, together with 
an epistolary record of his observations, in Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, between the years 1780 and 
1794. These are marked, as he himself intimates, 
“with the bloom and heyday of youthful spirits and 
youthful confidence, at a period when the older order 
of things existed with all its picturesque pomps and 
absurdities ; when Venice enjoyed her Piombi and 
sub-marine dungeons ; France her Bastile; the Penin- 
sula her Holy Inquisition.” With none of those 
subjects, however, are the letters occupied—but with 
delineations of landscape, and the effects of natural 
phenomena. These literary efforts appear to have 
exhausted their author’s productive powers. In a 
word, he seems soon to have been “ used-up”—and 
then to have discontinued the search after new sen- 
sations, or to have been content to live without them. 
Mr. Beckford latterly resided at Bath, where on 
Thursday week last he died, at the advanced age of 84. 

Such are the results of a combination of extraordi- 
nary wealth with extraordinary taste and long life. It 
may be doubted, if either conduced to happiness in 
any proportionate degree. A sensitiveness so ex- 
tremely delicate as was thereby induced, must have 
been too frequently shocked and offended with what 
was good enough to afford less cultivated natures the 
highest gratification. Such are the compensations ap- 
pointed by Providence for the equalizing of all con- 
ditions. Greater works than either ‘ Vathek,’ or the 
* Letters from Italy,’ notwithstanding their manifold 
and indisputable merits, have been produced with an 
infinitely less lavish expenditure of means. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A noble old portrait has been added this week to 
the National Collection of Pictures. It is by Gian 
Bellini, whose name Latinized (Johannes Bellinus) 
appears on the base of the panel ; but the bust itself 
ranks among “ heads without name, no more remem- 
bered,” albeit representing a Venetian Doge in the 
plenitude of his power. If it has not Titian’s 
senatorial dignity, its severe style gives it an elevated 
character, and its strong individualism becomes per- 
haps more impressive from the hardness of line which 
developes it. Not even Titian’s splendid imagina- 
tion can do baitle against that worse than prosaic 
costume—the flowered night-gown, and Phrygian 
night-cap—worn by these sovereign magnificos: how 
could primitive Gian Bellini idealize it away among 
gorgeous artificial accessories ? The picture belonged 
to Mr. Beckford, and was obtained just before his 
decease, for 600/. This was a step in the right direc- 
tion; it makes double sure our assurance of what 
Mr. Eastlake’s conservatorship would attempt (we 
trust, accomplish), towards elevating and purifying 
popular taste, through the influence of its preparatory 
school—the National Gallery. Such a picture is 
like a Dante in a Public Library, which though few 
persons may be able to appreciate, breathes an 
august spirit over the whole establishment, and at 
length converts many an ignorant scoffer into an 
enlightened votarist. 

A deputation of artists, accompanied by Mr. T. 
Wyse, M.P., had an audience on Tuesday, of Sir R. 
Peel, respecting Art-Unions, when Sir R. Peel stated 
that it would be most expedient that a Committee to 
consider this particular subject should be appointed ; 
and that on Mr. Wyse making a motion to that effect 
in the House of Commons, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not oppose it ; and he suggested a special 
committee rather than a reference to the Committee 
now sitting upon the subject of bets on horse-racing. 
Mr. Wyse expressed his willingness at once to bring 
the matter before the House ; and the Petition from 
the general body of artists will be placed in his hands 
on Monday next. 

We hope the following explanation, from the 
Etching Club, will be more satisfactory to others 
than it is to us:— 

Etch’d Thoughts. —The members of the Etching Club, while 
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they cheerfully submit their works to the m 
criticism, feel assured that the Editor of the Athena 
both on their account and his own, will not deny them the 
opportunity of contradicting the mis-statements made in the 
anonymous letter dated “‘ Leeds,” which he appended to his 
observations on * Etch’d Thoughts’ in last week's Atheneum, 
The bers are bled to state that of the plates in 
‘ Etch'd Thoughts,’ seven impressions from each of f 
four of the plates only were distributed, without advertise. 
ment or publication, among the personal friends of some of 
the members, who were interested in the objects of theCiub, 
The bers pledge th ives to the accuracy of 








reply to an anonymous correspondent—and they Willingly 


leave to the candid opinion of their subscribers, the question 
of how far the possession of such a fraction of their work 
could warrant the unjustifiable assertion, ‘that the greater 
part of the work is not new, but had been issued by the Club 
some years since. Kensington, 8th May, 1844. 

In all good humour, we must observe that this 
explanation applies only to one objection, and does not 
satisfactorily answer even that. But our correspondent 
further stated, that the book was made up “ of the 
first attempts of the artists;” and really we must infer 
from the statement before us, that the majority of 
these Etch’d Thoughts are the plates on which the 
artists “tried their ‘prentice hands”—and which they 
did not think it advisable, at the time, to bring for. 
mally before the public. Enough, at any rate, is 
admitted to justify our criticism, and to explain, 
what to us was inexplicable, a manifest retrogression, 

The plans for the new avenue, to be called the 
Queen’s Road, extending from the Uxbridge Road 
to High Street, Kensington, being the site of the late 
Royal Kitchen Gardens, have at length been decided 
upon. The designs of Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, 
Mr. Owen Jones, and Mr. Kendall are those selected, 
all of which are in the Italian style. The mansions 
are to be built with stone,and some of them will con. 
tain more than forty rooms,‘and apartments en suite 
upwards of 100 feet in length. Mr. Blashfield, the 
lessee under the Crown, has undertaken to have them 
finished during the coming summer. Twenty-one 
detached villas, have been commenced on either side, 
each surrounded by nearly an acre of garden ground. 
The villas upon the east side command a view of 
Kensington-gardens, The management is in the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, who are about to 
build two lodge entrances, and to select and pay 
liveried gate-keepers and other subordinates. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society, held on 
Thursday last, the Rev. C. Turnor, F.R.S., presented 
to the Society the Solar Dial made by Sir Isaac 
Newton. It is cut in stone, and was attached to the 
Manor House of Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire, from 
whence it has been removed. 

The Fifty-fifth Anniversary Dinner of the Literary 
Fund Society was celebrated on Wednesday last, the 
Marquis of Northampton in the chair. Among the 
company present were, the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, Viscounts Emlyn and Adare, Lord Bolton, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Danish Minister, the 
Danish and Prussian Consuls, Sir R. Inglis, M.P., 
Mr. Harcourt, M.P., Mr. Maclean, M.P., Mr. Gally 
Knight, M.P., Mr. Milnes, M.P., Dr. Paris, Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians, Sir John Barrow, 
Sir W. Betham, Sir H. Ellis, Gen. Pasley, Col. Sa- 
bine, Archdeacon Burney, Serjeant Talfourd, Dr. 
Billing, Dr. Pereira, Dr. Roget, Prof. Twiss, Prof. 
Owen, Prof. Graves, Prof. Graham, &c., and about 
150 gentlemen connected with literature. The Secre- 
tary reported the subscriptions and contributions, 
which amounted to upwards of 800/. 

At the annual general meeting of the members of 
the Camden Society, it appeared from the report 
of the council, that the society maintained its full 
number of 1,200 members, and amongst the candi- 
dates lately proposed for admission were several 
gentlemen residing in the United States, and in the 
East Indies, a cireumstance which it was hoped might 
be considered a proof of the wide and general interest 
excited by the publications of the society. The 
receipts for the year amounted to 1,648/. 2s. 2d., and 
the disbursements left a balance with the treasurer of 
801. 2s. 10d. ; 

Trafalgar Square seems to have been opened with 
ill-considered haste, so as to present to the public a 
dust-hole or mason’s yard, instead of that fine pro- 
menade with fountains, statues, &c., which was 
promised. The natural consequence has been that 
what the directors have treated with so little respect, 
the populace have treated with no more. It will 
scarcely be credited that the small portion of the 
promenade laid down in cement was only com- 
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pleted on the day of admission, and was consequently 
not set. Much of it is therefore injured. The 
thus done might have been prevented by 
well-timed delay, or due precaution. The police, 
who by the bye, are bitterly censured by newspaper 
correspondents, in connexion with the complaint,) 
should at any rate have been placed on the spot, in 
sufficient numbers to keep off the mischievously dis- 
ed, until the works were in a proper state. By 
such means the motley crowd would have been taught 
reverence, and accidents prevented. 

Last Monday evening the Theatre Royal, Liver- 
pool, took fire during the performance, but the flames 
were speedily extinguished ; on the following morning 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, was burned to the 

und. 

Some of our readers will perhaps thank us for 
mentioning that the Grove of Chesnut Trees,in Bushy 
Park, is this week in great glory; and the trees have 
seldom been seen in finer foliage, or the flowers at 
Hampton Court blooming in greater luxuriance. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

» HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 
Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten in the Morning 
uotil Five in the Evening, and will close on Saturday, May the 11th, 
(this day.) —Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

N.B. The Galiery will be re-opened early in June, with a selection 
of pictures by Ancient Masters, and Deceased British Artists. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ofthe SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their Gatrtery, PALL 
Mat East, is NOW OPEN. Open each day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance 1s. ; Catalogue 6d. R. HILLS, Secretary. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MAtt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission 1s, ; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 

MUSIC OF ITALY. 
Without extra Charge to the Public, at the 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION .—The Directors have 
engaged Mr. C. E. HORN, to deliver a SERIES of LECTURES 
on the MUSIC of EIGHT different NATIONS. The MUSIC of 
ITALY commences on the 6th inst., at Eight o’clock in the 
Evening, and will be continued during the week on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’clock; and on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturdays, at Three o’clock, with VOCAL and INSTR 








MENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 1 
XHIB sf 


id y S 7 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, &c. &c.—Ad- 
nission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

GroLocican Socrety.—May 1.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair.—The following papers 
were read :— ' 

1, ‘Report on the Fossils from 8. Fé de Bogota, 
in South America, presented to the Society by Mr. 
E. Hopkins,’ by the Curator.—These fossils belong 
toseventeen species of mollusea, of which nine are 
identical with species from the same locality, de- 
scribed by Von Buch, D’Orbigny, and Lea. They 
are from a dark compact limestone, which the re- 
porter regards as a member of the lower part of the 
cretaceous system. Eight of the species are new. 

2. ‘Comparative Remarks on the Sections of the 
Strata below the Chalk, on the Coast near Hythe 
in Kent, and Atherfield, in the Isle of Wight,’ by 
D:. Fitton.—In this paper the author enters into an 
elaborate review of the state of our knowledge of the 
Tower Greensand in England, and compares the 
several deposits and their fossil contents. After com- 
menting on the relations of that formation at Hythe, 
with the several strata of the Atherfield section, and 
showing the comparative state of our knowledge of 
them when he read his memoir on the sub-cretaceous 
strata in 1824, with the state of the subject at the 
present day, he proceeds to examine the researches 
of M. Montmoulin in Switzerland, M. Dubois de 
Montperreaux in the Caucasus, MM. Leymerie and 
D'Orbigny in France, and M. Roemer in Germany, 
and to prove the identity of the beds styled by some 
of those authors Neocomian with his Lower Green- 
snd. Regarding both names as objectionable— 
the former on account of its being derived from a 
locality which will not serve as a type for the forma- 
tion, and the latter because it implies erroneous rela- 
tions—he proposes the term “ Vectine,’’ from the 





island in which we find the strata of this part of the 
cretaceous system best displayed. 

3. A letter from Mr. Simms was read, noticing the 
occurrence of Lower Greensand clays resting on the 
Wealden at the cutting near Jeston turnpike, on the 
Maidstone line of railway. 

4 *On the Section of the Lower Greensand, be- 
tween Black Gang Chine and Atherfield Point,’ by 
Capt. Boscawen Ibbetson and Prof. E. Forbes.— 
After describing sixty-three distinct strata, presenting 
a total thickness of 843 feet, which constitute the 
Lower Greensand in this section, the results of a 
chemical examination of the several strata were 
stated. The strata were grouped under three divi- 
sions,—the lowest consisting of fossiliferous clays, the 
middle of Gryphea sands, and the upper of more or 
less ferruginous sands, mostly free from fossils. An 
inquiry was entered into respecting the conditions 
under which these beds were deposited, and the state 
of animal life in the cretaceous seas during their for- 
mation. The distribution of their fossils was given 
in detail, and the results of the inquiry stated as 
proving the unity of the Lower Greensand, considered 
as a member of the cretaceous series. Capt. Ibbetson 
laid before the Society a mode! of the section, on the 
scale of three feet to the mile, constructed by himself 
from trigonometrical survey, on which the several 
strata described in the paper were laid down minutely. 

5. ‘Description of the mouth of a Hybodus, found 
by Capt. Ibbetson in the Isle of Wight,’ by Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton, Bart.—This fish was found at the 
junction of the Wealden with the Lower Greensand. 
The specimen sets at rest the question of the relative 
characters of the upper and lower teeth, and the 
general contour of the individuals composing the 
genus I/ybodus, confirming the views of Prof. Agassiz. 
The species is new, and Sir Philip Egerton proposes 
to name it Hybodus Bassanus. 

6. The President read extracts from letters lately 
addressed by M. Dubois de Montperreaux and by 
Prof. Agassiz to Capt. Ibbetson, on the subject of the 
Neocomian. The former of these geologists states 
that the Neuchatel beds cannot be regarded as com- 
plete, or asthe type ofthat formation, which he con- 
siders is best developed in the Crimea and Caucasus. 
The latter considers the Neocomian as a peculiar 
stage, and that the very lowest of the cretaceous 
system. 





Horticutturat Socirety.—4pril 16.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq., inthe chair. A. Bayley, W. R. Browne, 
T. Coventry, and E. N. Buxton, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows.—From Messrs, Henderson, was a Jacaranda 
mimosifolia, not being more than 18 inches high, 
which is very seldom seen in flower in such a young 
state. It was stated, that during winter this plant had 
been kept in a cool house, and received no water for 
about three months. It was then placed in a brisk 
heat, and soon afterwards the flowers began to appear. 
—From E. J. Shirley, Esq., was a dish of excellent 
peaches, which were forced on small trees growing in 
pots. They were apparently the Noblesse, and were 
remarkable specimens, at this season; a Knightian 
Medal was awarded for them.—From the garden of 
the Society were, Cypripedium pubescens, a hardy 
North American Orchis, which grows abundantly in 
the woods of Canada and about Montreal; Cleroden- 
drum hastatum, having large halbert-shaped leaves, 
and the undersides of which are of a fine purplish 
brown; Spirea Reevesiana, a handsome hardy shrub, 
introduced from China, having pretty white blossoms, 
It grows freely in the open air, and will form a good 
addition to arboretums. 

May 1.—The thirty-fifth Anniversary Meeting. 
From the report of the Auditors it appeared that 
the Society had succeeded in discharging their bonds 
bearing 5 per cent., by the issue of promissory notes 
at 4; and that the debt was reduced in the course of 
the year to the extent of 1,428/ 5s. 1d.—Mr. All- 
nutt asked some questions respecting certain details 
in the arrangements for the exhibition of plants at 
Chiswick: he was of opinion that a new regulation, 
which excludes plants that had been previously exhi- 
bited elsewhere, was one which required explanation ; 
and he much objected to the practice of stamping 
their price on the face of the tickets issued to Fellows 
at 3s. 6d. each._The Vice-Secretary stated that no 
regulation existed by which plants previously exhi- 
bited were excluded. The words of the regulation 


were, that the judgem in making their award, would 
take into consideration whether the plants to be judged 
had been exhibited previously. The object was not 
to exclude previously exhibited plants, but to prevent 
the same plants taking prizes repeatedly, and to give 
specimens, produced at the Society's meetings for the 
first time, the advantage of their novelty. To what 
extent this would be carried would rest with the 
judges, who are the persons to take all such cases 
into consideration. It was well known that certain 
plants were carried from show to show, and exhibited 
over and over again, thus gaining an amount of re- 
ward to which the degree of talent manifested in 
growing them by no means entitled them; in all such 
cases the prizes so gained were at the expense of 
other persons, which did not seem to be fair. With 
regard to the supposed case of two collections ap- 
proaching each other nearly, without being absolutely 
equal, the judges would be instructed in that case to 
give their award in favour of that which contained 
the largest number of plants not exhibited previously. 
With regard to the stamping their price upon the 
face of the 3s. 6d. tickets, it was a measure adopted 
for the purpose of preventing such tickets being sold 
for profit at an advanced price, and simply declared 
that their issue was one of the privileges.—The meet 
ing proceeded to the election of Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year, when Lord Prudhoe, Sir W. 
Middleton, Bart., and S. Rucker, Esq., were elected 
in the room of the Earls of Dartmouth and Ilchester, 
and E. Barnard, Esq. The Duke of Devonshire was 
re-elected President ; T. Edgar, Esq., Treasurer; and 
Dr. Henderson, Secretary for the year ensuing. 













InstitoTion or Civit Encingers.—May 7.—The 
President in the chair—The second part of Mr, 
Fairbairn’s paper was read. It noticed the remark- 
able richness and purity of the iron ores of the East, 
and the superior quality of the Damascus steel, pro- 
duced from iron made apparently in the most primi- 
tive manner ; it was remarkable that, up to the pre- 
sent time, there had been but little change in the 
manner of manufacturing charcoal iron, even in 
England ; this might be accounted for, by the small 
quantity of wood charcoal used for smelting iron; but 
it appeared that, with the exception of that which 
was sent into Staffordshire and South Wales, for 
mingling with the lean ores of the coal measures, but 
little of the hematite or rich ores of Lancashire, 
Cumberland, Cornwall, or Devonshire, was used, 
although in richness and in quality of metal they 
equalled those of foreign countries. The paper then 
entered upon the experiments on the transverse 
strength of the Turkish iron, and also of the iron 
from other rich ores, presenting the results in a 
tabular form, mingled with those which had been 
reported on previous occasions, in the Transactions of 
the Philosophical Society of Manchester, and in the 
Reports of the British Association. These tables were 
arranged so as to afford the means of comparison of 
the strength and other qualities of various irons, and 
also for practical purposes, to furnish a guide for 
selecting such irons as, by proper mixture of the 
various kinds, would enable unerring results to be 
arrived at by the founder, when engaged in producing 
castings for the engineer, the architect, or for various 
purposes in the arts or in construction. Simple rules 
were also given for finding the breaking weight of 
beams cast from the fifty-two kinds of iron, which had 
been experimented upon. 

A specimen of steel made from the Turkish ore, 
and a knife manufactured from it, were exhibited. 

A letter was read from Dr. Schafhaeutl, drawing 
attention to some experiments made by Sir David 
Brewster, on the prismatic colours generated in 
homogeneous bodies, when pressure was applied 
to them; these experiments were recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1816. They furnished 
a method of rendering visible, and of measuring the 
mechanical changes which took place during the com- 
pression, dilatation, or bending of transparent bodies, 
He also stated that the tints produced by polarized 
light were correct measures of the compressing and 
dilating forces, and by employing transparent gums 
of different elasticities the change, which occurred in 
bodies before they were either broken or crushed, 
could be ascertained, and that forming models of 
arches of simple refracting substances, such as gum 





copal, &c., giving different degrees of roughness to 
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the touching surfaces of the vogssoirs, and exposing 
the model to polarized light, the results of any degree 
of friction on the joints would be readily observed. 
It was stated that similar experiments had been 
tried by M. Bist at Paris, almost simultaneously 
with Dr. Brewster, and that without doubt, this had 
materially assisted Dr. Robison in his valuable treatise 
on the strength of materials. 

A description of the Iron Dock-gates at Montrose 
Harbour, by Mr. James Leslie, was then read. These 
gates were described in great detail, giving all the 
dimensions of the several parts, which were fully 
shown by drawings. The framing was of cast iron, 
covered on both sides with wrought iron plates 3 in. 
and ¥; in. thick, rivetted on, so as to be water-tight, 
and to render the gates buoyant, and partly to 
compensate for the weight of metal in them, which 
was about 87 tons. The gates were 55 feet wide, 
and 22 feet 6 in. deep, and were entirely composed 
of iron, except the bottom bars and the false mitres, 
which were of oak. The sluice valves were of iron. 
without any brass on the faces, but the backs were 
covered with zine plates, and the bolts had zinc nuts 
screwed over the iron ones, in order to check the 
oxidation of the iron, by the galvanic action of the 
two metals. A general account of Montrose Harbour 
was given, and it appeared that although there had 
existed some doubt as to the successful formation of 
a harbour in such bad ground, being entirely sand 
and gravel, which stood full of water within a few 
feet of the surface, the work having been submitted 
to Mr. Walker, president of the Institution, and 
having his approval, had been satisfactorily executed, 
and stood well. 

A model of the large swinging jib crane, used by 
the contractors at Granton Pier, Edinburgh, and a 
drawing of the mode of raising the stand pipe at the 
East London Water Works, by Mr. Wicksteed, were 
exhibited. 

The following candidates were ballotted for and 
elected: Messrs. H. Clutton, 8. Hocking, C. Ower, 
T. Brunton, and G. Evans, as Associates. 





Roya Instirution.—May 3.—Lord Prudhoe in 
the chair.—‘On the application of the Microscope 
to Geological Research,’ by Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 
Dr. Carpenter pointed out how much the progress of 
science depends upon the perfection of the instru- 
ments employed in the observation of its phenomena; 
and that even to geology, whose facts are for the 
most part obvious to the unassisted senses, the achro- 
matic microscope has afforded, of late years, the 
most efficient aid. He noticed the researches of 
Messrs. Witham, Nicol, and others, on the structure 
of fossil woods, and the light which these had thrown 
on the origin of coal. ‘The investigations of Prof. 
Owen on the structure of teeth were next glanced at, 
and illustrations of their application to the determi- 
nation of fossils were given. The identification of 
the Labyrinthodon as the gigantic Batrachian, whose 
footsteps are preserved to us in the sandstone of the 
Stourton quarries, was noticed as one of the most 
interesting results of this kind of investigation ; and 
a sketch was given of the train of reasoning by which 
Prof. Owen has established the true character and 
habits of the Megatheroid quadrupeds. Dr. Carpen- 
ter then gave a summary of the researches, on which 
he has been himself engaged, on the structure of the 
shells of the Mollusca, Crustacea, and Echinoder- 
mata. With the aid of highly-magnified delinea- 
tions, he explained the cellular organization of the 
shells of Pinna, and other allied genera belonging to 
the family Margaritacex, by which the fossil forms of 
that group are at once distinguished (even by the 
examination of the minutest fragment) from all 
others ;—the very curious plicated membranous struc- 
ture, which is characteristic of Terebratula and its 
allies, and distinguishes them from all others ;—the 
true character of the lines upon nacre, to which its 
iridescence is due ;—and the éubular structure, analo- 
gous to the dentine or ivory of teeth, which is found 
in certain other genera, and is distinctive of them. 
After describing the peculiar cancellated structure of 
the shells of the Rudistes, and stating that, by his 
microscopic test, the perplexing Cardium hibernicum 
should be referred to that group, he briefly explained 
the structure of the shells of the Crustacea, the inner 
portion of which is tubular, and strongly resembles 
dentine, whilst its surface (beneath the horny struc- 





tureless epidermis) is covered with a layer of cells, in 
which the colouring-matter is deposited; and gave a 
brief account of the structure of the shells, spines, 
&c. of the Echinodermata, pointing out the difference 
in pattern between the stems of different species of 
Pentacrinus, which rendered the microscope a very 
easy means of distinguishing them. The lecture 
concluded with a notice of the researches of Ehren- 
berg on Fossil Animalcules; of which the siliceous 
remains form a large proportion of the chalk-marls 
of Southern Europe, besides abounding in other de- 
posits ; whilst the calcareous species make up a great 
portion of the chalk itself in many localities. Of 
these species, whose minuteness is almost inconceiv- 
able, many of those now living appear to be identical 
with those which existed at the early part of the ter- 
tiary epoch. 





Sociery or Arts.—May 1.—T. Winkworth, Esq., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper ‘On his 
Reformed System of laying out and constructing 
Railways with a view to extending the benefits of the 
Railway System.’—In 1839 Mr. Whishaw laid the 
plan of working single lines before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and in 1840, after completing a de- 
tailed survey, and making practical experiments to 
the extent of 15,000 miles, as to the working of the 
trains on all the British railways at that time open, 
revised and corrected his plan, and then made it 
public in his work, ‘ Railways of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ Since that period the single way has made 
considerable progress, and engineers who scouted the 
idea of carrying on a large amount of traffic by the 
reciprocating system, are now laying out some of the 
principal lines on this system in a modified form ; 
and it is understood that the great Holyhead line is 
to be constructed on this principle. The latter part 
of the paper was devoted to the consideration of the 
atmospheric system of railways, giving an account of 
its progress, from the publication of Mr. Vallance’s 
plan in 1824 to the present period. 

The next paper read was by Mr. Galt, who has 
lately been examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, ‘On his plan of Railway Reform.’ 
— The value, says Mr. Galt, of all the railway 
property in the United Kingdom is estimated at 
93,000,000/.; the price at which it could be pur- 
chased would pay 4/.7s. percent. ; and as Government 
could borrow money at little more than 3/. per cent., 
there would be a clear profit of 1,150,000/. per 
annum to be applied by Government to meet the 
loss by the reduction of charges. The following are 
among the advantages to be derived from Mr. Galt’s 
plan:—1. A reduction of charges on transit by rail- 
ways of 807. per cent. ; 2. A reduction in the prices of 
the necessaries of life; 3. A saving to the public of 
five millions sterling in direct taxation; 4. That of 
enabling the Government to carry out Mr. Rowland 
Hill's plan of Post Office reform to its fullest extent ; 
5. The advantage to the poorest class of people of 
being enabled to travel by railway—owing to the re- 
duced fares (as in Belgium); 6. The saving to the 
country in the conveyance of troops, military stores, 
&e.; and, lastly, the comparatively free intercourse 
throughout the country. 

The last paper read was ‘On Mr. Robinson’s 
Drying Machine,’ which was first used in the manu- 
factures of France, for the purpose of drying fabrics 
of wool, cotton, &c. It has been used with equal 
success in this country, as, by means of this machine, 
all kinds of scoured and dyed wool, woollen cloths, 
flannels, &c. are rendered sufficiently dry in six 
minutes, to work and finish off, leaving a suppleness 
of texture and brilliancy of colour, unattainable by 
heat. The machine consists of two boxes, revolving 
on an axis with great rapidity ; the number of revo- 
lutions, when at its full velocity, being at the rate of 
300 per minute. The boxes are inclosed in an outer 
case to prevent the water from flying about, throngh 
which case the air enters by means of openings in 
the sides and ends. 

May 8.—D. Pollock, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—T. 
E. Blackwell, A. E. Brae, and J. R. M‘Clean, Esqrs. 
were elected members, 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, p.a.—Anniversary. 

Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

Tves. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘* Account of the Atmospheric Railway,’ 
by J. Samuda.— Description of a Cofferdam used for closing 
ig gg building slips at H. M. Dockyard, Woolwich,’ 

= Zoological Society, half-past 8—Scientific Business. 





Wen. Lite: Fund, 3. 
- — - oe relat s. 
_ jociety of Arts, 8.—‘ On the Improved Manacem , 
in continuation) by Messrs. i ilton, Neighbour, ant re} 
— Microscopical Society, 8. » 
Tuur. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
- ees of Antiquaries, 8. 
Fri. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. E. Sydney 
, iseases of Wheat.’ yeney ‘On the 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

With the gossip—so rife on the opening day— 
touching the “ fantastic tricks” played by the Hang. 
ing Committee, the admirable pictures shut out, the 
mediocrities “ on the line,” the works of genius ex. 
alted to heights above mortal ken, we will not con. 
cern ourselves. There will always be the “ins” and 
the “ outs"—Power rampant in abuse, Merit suppli- 
ant or indignant, so long as men are bound up into 
bodies corporate. Others, then, shall give the secret 
history, while we offer a judgment on the pictures ag 
they hang: being all the more disposed to waive 
controversy, and turn a deaf ear to back-stairs talk, 
because we find the present, or Seventy-sixth Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, more than usually 
satisfactory. 

Perhaps the objects of greatest interest in the East 
Room are the three designs for the royal frescoes, by 
Messrs. Leslie, Maclise, and Etty. Milton's ‘ Comus’ 
—imperishable as a well-spring for fanciers—has 
furnished the American, the Irish, and the English 
artist with subjects; and we looked at their several 
“ notions” with none the less interest from remem- 
bering what the German designers have done in the 
much vaunted Residenz at Munich for their imagi- 
native poets. We do not expect that in hand-work 
on the wall any of our three will approach the scho. 
lars brought up in the Casa Bartholdy at Rome; but 
as to design, the case seems better on our side than 
some would have anticipated. Mr. Leslie's (31) 
pleases us the least. He has selected the moment 
when Comus offers the goblet of enchantment to the 
spell-bound Lady—his temptation being anxiously 
watched by sundry of the brutified beings who are 
longing to see so fair a spirit degraded to their 
own level. But the composition is inartificial: how 
far the well-known columns of the Beautiful Gate in 
the Hampton Court cartoon may have helped the 
designer to an idea, is a question we will not ask; 
the figures at their base are unpleasing;—more mate- 
rial and undignified than Milton’s rhyme demands. 
The artist so charmingly at home among the duennas 
and Princess Micomiconas of Cervantes, is unspiri- 
tual in his treatment of the Lady, and needlessly gross 
in presenting the sorceror. Both figures are under- 
sized, not to say clumsy,—the chaste surprise of 
the captive is dashed with the “ How-dare-you?” 
petulance of the sage—the rich and voluptuously 
courteous temptation of the sorceror is caricatured 
into the gross “ accost’’ of a tipsy Bacchanal. Nor 
is this sensuality of conception redeemed by delicacy 
of natural treatment. The work is at best coarse, and 
we are glad to pass from it to No. 96, by Mr. Maclise. 
Its subject is Sabrina, the nymph, releasing the Lady 
from the Enchanted Chair, and to the treatment of it 
every one must object—the whole fatry composition 
being relieved against a sky of such heavy and in- 
tense ultramarine, as gives it rather the appearance 
of a mosaic, or a piece of inlaying, than an artist's 
work. Was this arrangement suggested by some 
mistaken idea of conforming to the requisitions of 
decorative painting? Whether or not, the skill of 
hand put forth in combining waving lines is wonder- 
ful; and (we almost dare to say) unsurpassable in 
these timid or imitative times. The Lady is benumbed, 
all but to death, by the spell—the silence and mo- 
tionlessness of her figure, the droop of the arms, the 
heavy head, the loaded eyelids, form a strange and 
mystic centre to the faéry troop who are weaving 4 
counter-charm round her. She sits in an enchanted 
chair of quaint and wizard-like device, but betwixt 
her and her eager brothers on the one side, and the 
devout and submissive Thyrsis on the other, rises 4 
wreath of gracious and delicate creatures, light as 
air, flowing as water, beautiful as day, harmonious as 
music. Above her head, the lily-crowned Sabrina 1s 
bending, her hand dropping the disenchanting dew, 
beside her a ministering nymph, with a huge rose- 
lipped shell, waits to see the chain unbound, while 
other fair creatures, with wonder undimmed by envy, 
though Earth’s daughter be so fair, circle her round, 
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—a garland of ineffable grace and sweetness, An 
outer hem (so to say) to this charmed ring, is made 
by the inferior spirits of the water, who are rising on 
every side, with a wild curiosity, to behold the marvel, 
and in their strange forms and attitudes a variety and 
power is developed, which would distance, we verily 
believe, the most exuberantly fantastic of our cousins- 
German. The one drawback is, as we have said, the 
strange and livid colouring; and its harsh contrast, 
we should fear, would tell more disadvantageously in 
fresco than in oil. We are now to come to No. 152, 
Mr. Etty’s vision of the 
Daughters three, 
That sing about the golden tree, 

with the “young Adonis” waxing well of his deep 
wound,” on the one side—and on the other “the 
dear Psyche sweet entranced.” This is a dream-like 
sketch: being little more than rubbed in. But, 
whereas Mr. Leslie’s design is of “ the earth earthy,” 
and Mr. Maclise’s, at best, a wild piece of fantasy, 
belonging to that dream-land which mortals enter 
freely and sympathetically, here we are in the Ileaven 
of old Mythology—lapped by the luxurious beauty 
of everything around us in a vision with which our 
world, and the mid-sphere inhabited by Ouphe, and 
Elf,and Nereid, have little to do. Somewhat of the 
gracious formality of a classical bas-relief is given to 
the work by its composition. The group that weave 
their choral dance round the tree, have more than their 
artist’s usual luscious sweetness—but these yield, in 
beauty, to what we may venture to call their sup- 
porters on either side, on whom a fulness of sweet 
and melancholy grace has been lavished. They are 
snatches of the richest song (so to say) which English 
art has ever given forth of latter days. A certain 
meretricious slightness, however, pervades the treat- 
ment of this work—a recourse to effects and artifices 
of colour, which every votary of Mr. Etty knows 
by heart, calculated, we should imagine, seriously to 
impair the work, when it is abstracted from the trans- 
parencies and reflections of oil. We cannot part 
from it without having noticed the gem-like beauty 
of the Loves, that fill the corners of the lunette ; and 
will (as mere decorations) serve as delicious foils to 
the two brute-demons, which occupy a like position 
in Mr, Maclise’s design. It is a pity that the entire 
series should not be seen together by the myriads 
who will have no power of comparing or collecting 
their impressions in the summer-house at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

To begin the tour of “the line” in an orderly 
fashion, some of the contrasts and juxtapositions 
we shall meet with, are strange—such as No. 8, 
Mr. H. Phillips’s clever portrait of Mr. George 
Borrow, “the London Caloro,’’ and No. 9, Mr. 
Maclise’s no less clever likeness of the author 
of ‘Jack Sheppard’—such, again, as (48) Es- 
partero, Duque de Victoria, by Mr. Partridge, in 
close and loving neighbourhood with that man of 
peace and philanthropy, the late William Allen (57), 
painted by the late Mr. Briggs. Not, however, to 
give way to the whimsies which such associations 
are calculated to call up—the first work to strike the 
eye on entering the room, is Mr. Edwin Landseer’s 
Otter Speared (13)—aye, and the ear, too, as well as 
the eye, for never was noise and clamour more 
capitally presented. It is a picture, as an amateur 
pertinently described it, “to make the gazer deaf.” 
What a baying and writhing and struggling and 
brawling is here! what an agony in the poor hunted 
vermin! who nevertheless is better off, twisting aloft 
on the spear, than if thrown down to the gaping and 
damorous pack who are wrangling for the choice 
morsels! Whata shout from the tough and brawny 
carl in the midst, whose chiding drowns the impa- 
tence of the rabble leaping round him! Nor has Mr. 
Edwin Landseer been often happier as to hand-work ; 
thepicture has more than his usual force, lustre,and tex- 
ture. Any one desiring to see him in all his versatility 
cannot do better than cross to the opposite corner, 
Where a small cabinet picture hangs, called Disap- 
pointment (102), simply a portrait of a lady in a 
Flemish cap, with her pet dogs, waiting for some 
one who comes not, or thinking of him who has 
grieved her, it may be, seen by the dark and saddened 
expression of her countenance. Here, again, we have 

@ marvellous cheatery to the eye as to surface, 
Which Mieris and Terburg knew how to exercise, 
but We suspect with only a tithe of theirlabour. So 








far from it, Sibyls, we believe, are apt to vent ominous 
prophecies with regard to these fascinating works, 
from the daring slightness with which they are exe- 
cuted : and even our less oracular selves cannot but 
be aware, that in the capital stable interior, Shoeing 
(332)—which we may as well here notice—Time may 
play strange tricks with the horse, and with the lout 
whose whole soul is concentrated on the horse's heel, 
—and on the discreet donkey with the accidental blue 
girth over his back and the gay poppy stuck in his long 
ear,—and on the dog—and on the blackbird, who lilts 
in his cage the louder for the ringing of hammer and 
anvil. It will be fruitless, we suspect, to tell our- 
selves, or to preach to our readers, that these works 
belong to a low order of Art—so long as they are exe- 
cuted with a like incomparable truth,—fruitless to 
counsel our painter elect to work for the future, so 
long as he can exercise such a present influence. 
Assuredly preference for the positive and tangible 
takes nowhere such an enticing form as in his works. 
Yet he can be a romancer, too, in his own way, as all 
will own who see the night-piece christened Coming 
Events, &c. (272). It is merely adeer by the side ofa 
snow-margined lake on a frosty night, waiting with 
fiery impatience the arrival of his antagonist, who is 
no less fiercely cleaving the dark and still waters to 
encounter him. Never has the deep and terrible 
stillness of Winter and of Night (if we may hazard 
the expression) been better painted. It is the 
death of Nature that we see, the entire torpor 
whereof enhances and poetizes by contrast the violent 
expectation of the animal. We were reminded, 
while looking at this work—shall we be thought 
absurd for saying so?—of that thrilling passage in 
Scott's romance, where Marmion waits in the moon- 
light the spectre challenger! There is awe as well 
as beauty and poetry in this picture. Why then, to 
take the optimists’ side for once, should the artist be 
railed at for continuing in a paradise so entirely his 
own, seeing that were he to try to enter the higher 
domains of Fancy he might fail? whereas, here, he is 
without peer or rival. It is one thing to desire to 
see his disciples multiplied: it is another to be con- 
tent with him as first of his class, and to wish him 
a long life and prosperity in his present career. 
Perhaps the “ moral” of the above remarks could 
hardly be better pointed than by returning to the pic- 
ture, confessedly one of the attractions of the Great 
Room, which hangs immediately above the ‘ Otter 
Hunt.’ This is Mr. Patten’s Madness of Hercules (14): 
a meritorious work, and full of power and aspiration ; 
yet still hardly to be classed among those genuine 
efforts, on the score of which a nation can claim 
the creation or revival of a school. Too clearly is the 
artifice of the composition revealed in its radiating 
lines—which have almost a mathematical uniformity. 
Then the Giant, when frenzy was upon him, was a 
creature to baffle even the strong arm of a Rubens, 
used as he was to deal with gods and demons,—with 
Titanic shapes of beauty and terror. If the sub- 
ject was one for Michael Angelo’s handling, and too 
mighty even for the noble Fleming, how shall one 
of our own clime, considering the days we live in, and 
the art of our predilection, hope, in any degree, to 
approach it?—Mr. Patten has done his best: thrown 
himself loose of all his old associations of voluptuous 
grace—and striven manfully to conquer force without 
caricature—the poet’s fury without the stage player's 
rant. There is great skill too, in his colouring, the 
sombre and lurid gloom of the back-ground suits a 
deed of doom and murder,—while the swarthy hues of 
the God of strength contrast finely with the white 
drapery and the tender carnations of the child whom 
he waves above his head with demoniac triumph. But 
again, is not the effort too strong? Here is might 
enough to pull down the gates of a Gaza! whereas 
the deed is only to extinguish one little life—and 
even though Madness reasons not, but is in nothing 
more eminent than its disproportionings of power to 
purpose,—the incoherence forces itself on the gazer, 
more, we imagine, than is either needful or harmoni- 
ous. There is, however, some skilful foreshortening, 
and the whole, though in some degree a repetition of 
it,isan advance upon Mr. Patten’s life-size Dantesque 
composition, exhibited last year,—and one of the 
noticeable and meritorious works in the exhibition. 
Two Turners come next under notice, tamer than 
we have scen for many seasons, Ostend (11), and its 
companion (21), we would add more slightly painted, 





did we expect to be believed. It is little short of 
one of the tricks done by Herr Dobler, or “ The 
Wizard,” to see how, on approaching the canvas, 
boat after boat disappears, wave melts into wave, 
until the scenes which, at a distance, seemed so full of 
life and nature, though viewed through the dreamer’s 
most fantastic glass, shrink and wane into coarse 
splashes of gay colour. In another vision a little 
further on, entitled Rain, Steam, and Speed (62), or in 
other words, a shower, not overtaking a first class train 
on the Great Western Railway, Mr. Turner is himself 
again: strong in the plenitude of those rainbow tints 
which the Under-graduate sets above the more tem- 
perate splendours of Claude, Cuyp, or Poussin, or 
any landscape painter, ancient or modern. When 
this humour is onthe artist, it matters little whether it 
be “a whale or an ouzel” that he takes in hand, a 
locomotive and a viaduct, or one of the Fairy Morga- 
na’s cloud-cities, the scene being wholly forgotten in 
the treatment ; and those who cannot dream with him 
in all the fulness of his frenzy, had better turn away, 
lest they run into vituperation. While performing 
our annual ceremony over this artist’s works, we must 
point to the best, according to our judgment, which 
he this year exhibits, (253) Van Tromp at sea. Here 
we are treated, with a vengeance, to all the— 
Jasper, and turkis, and almondine, 

which the poet has so daintily sung; what a con. 
trast to the ocean tints, which Sir A. Calcott has 
commemorated in his admirable Stiff Breeze (78), 
or to the pearly greens, and rainy greys, not devoid 
of a sun-streak, to gladden the far horizon, which Mr, 
Stanfield has painted in his Day after the Wreck 
(187). Besides this gilt and bejewelled vision of the 
waves, the Dutch craft, Mr. Turner exhibits, as usual, 
a pair of Venetian scenes, 345 and 356. These it 
is needless to describe, since there is not an effect 
nor a tint which have not before been lavished by 
the same painter on the same subjects. 

Once again, to return from these digressions, to 
“the line” in the Great Room, we must pass with a 
pleasant word Mr. J. J. Chalon’s Balcony (25), and 
leave generally the portraits for separate consi- 
deration, excepting only, a cabinet pair (87), by 
Mr. Webster, not merely for its special beauty, as 
a couple of aged heads, painted with an exquisite 
finish, which might challenge the Flemings, and re- 
markable fora happy effect of light, but also, for the 
circumstance in which they originated. The two are 
painted to commemorate the fifteenth anniversary of 
a marriage, the “Golden Wedding,” as our friends 
the Germans poetically call it. The painter has put 
all his heart into his work, and a glory of domestic 
sanctity is around and over it, which puts to shame 
the quietism of many a so-called sacred picture. 

Weare next before Mr. Eastlake’s one contribution 
(48), always foremost among the attractions of the 
Royal Academy. This is the half-length of a beauti- 
ful woman, called by him Heloise. Let those who 
have written on “the Loves of the Poets,” declare 
how far this be indeed the lady of Abelard’s vows. 
Fair, and chaste, and saintly she is ; we doubt, indeed, 
whether Mr. Eastlake could paint the passion to 
which mortal frailty clings: here he gives us deep 
and earnest tenderness and sweetness, in which the 
coquetries of sex have no part ; thoughtfulness guilt- 
less of sternness or pedantry ; love intense, pensive, and 
enduring. As a painting too, apart from the design, 
the head, and'the hair, and the bosom are exquisitely 
finished, with a pearly delicacy, which might claim 
paternity of some renowned beauty-painter among the 
ancients, yet clear of mannerism or pettiness. The 
treatment of the hands seems to us feeble, and the 
drapery has that suffused and blanket-like wooliness 
in its folds, to which we have been compelled to 
object before, though never so strongly as on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

We are unspiritualized to our heart's discontent in 
passing from a work so exquisite to one of Mr. 
Chalon’s cleverest designs, his John Knox reproving 
the Maries (73). The four bright creatures are 
“fyking and dancing,” as the grim old memorialist 
phrases it, with partners as blithe, as giddy, and as 
gaily apparelled as themselves: the male part of the 
show being, indeed, impertinent enough in its airs 
and braveries to provoke the sternest Calvinistic 
rebuke. The most graceful figure is the sitting damsel, 
whose attitude and air, though not unborrowed from 
Watteau, are still admirable, from their comely grace. 
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She is gorgeously apparelled, too: and who ever 
painted velvet and samite and cloth of gold better 
than Mr. Chalon? Nor is the Warning Shadow 
which darkens the sunshine of the revel worse ex- 
pressed. Uncouth, sour, awkward, and robed in sad 
garments, crushing, moreover, under his foot one of 
the innocent flowers shed by the dancers, there is an 
authority in his eye and his mien from which even 
those frivolous court-butterflies cannot escape. His 
words will pierce by their severe and weighty truth. 
The fault of this picture—beside the conceit adverted 
to in the male figures—is in the general tone of the 
flesh, which is hot, red, and earthy. We have the 
same unpleasing choice of colours, carried to excess, 
without one redeeming grace, in the life-size subject 
from the New Testament (95), an attempt at the 
Salvator Mundi when mocked by his murderers with 
the kingly robe—an essay so failing in all the 
qualities which constitute a work of high religious art, 
that we must say it had better never have been made. 
Nor can we pass from it, as here exhibited, without 
asking on what principle (holding artistic and acade- 
mical justice to be one) is a production at once so 


feeble and so flagrant obtrusively paraded, as here, | 


while the Holy Family of Delaroche is allowed to 
remain in one of the less honourable outer chambers. 


The third side of the great room is rich in the works | 


of Mr. Collins, His Morning—Boulogne (111), and 
again, his Seaford, Sussex (141), are in the style which 
first attracted to him a congregation of admirers. A 
third picture is an Italian reminiscence of great feel- 
ing and beauty. This is The Catechist (147), an old 
monk examining a pair of devout little girls, while 
their brother, idler it appears in the study of good 
things, is sitting not far off, conning his task. In the 
distance, the mother placidly watches the scene, con- 
tented with the spiritual proficiency of her offspring, 


and sure that their instruction is in good hands. } 


This work is more firmly painted than other of 
Mr. Collins’s figure-pieces we call to mind ; and the 
tone of colour is rich, without extravagance. There 
are few more desirable cabinet pictures in the exhi- 
bition; yet in these the division we are visiting 
is especially affluent. There is Mr. Etty’s Sleeping 
Venus or Eve (123), we divine the latter, from the 


serpent, who is coiling towards the recumbent figure. | 


There are two Calcotts (122) and (129), the like of 
which, as small and highly finished landscapes, have 
not been exhibited for many a day; both Italian in 
subject—both, we must add, calling up vivid remem- 
brances of Claude. But the atmosphere of both is 
somewhat too chilly and grey. Notall the manage- 
ment of distance, and perspective, and air—not all 
the delicious management of detail, as if the hand had 
lingered over every branch and stone and wave and 
cloudlet with a lover’s respect and fondness, can 
utterly make amends for this. Admirable as these 


pictures are, they are nevertheless—more is the pity | 


—a« little feeble. We must reserve the work which 
hangs between them—an English gem of the first 
water—for our next notice. 





SALE OF THE LATE MR. SEGUIER’S COLLECTION. 
Tuts sale merits a notice disproportionate to its 


apparent importance. At the demise of Mr. Wm. 
Seguier, we submitted a few remarks upon the ques- 
tionable policy of appointing picture-cleaners to be 
ministers of public instruction in “ Esthetics.” Un- 
provided as England is with a state-minister to 
superintend the secular education of the people (an 
object, perhaps, no less momentous than to take 
charge of a Privy Seal), the conservators of our Na- 
tional Galleries and Museums exercise, in the pro- 
vince aforesaid, a power much beyond that which 
their modest title would betoken; and even the Com- 
mittees of Taste, from supineness or unbusiness-like 
habits, or taste for a dozen other functions besides, 
are often but tools to their subaltern agents. On 
this account, the choice of these officers, as we have 
elsewhere suggested, becomes a grave and responsible 
matter; it should neither be determined by clique 
or coterie, private interest or intrigue, nor yet by the 
supercilious dicta of any high mightinesses who 
imagine themselves patrons because they are pur- 
chasers. We never can too often or too emphatically 
enforce on our readers, that undiscerning encourage- 
ment injures Art, whether practitioners or conserva- 
tors be the protégés, and those magnates who would 
foist their favourite “cleaner” into an office which 


the accomplished scholar, gentleman, and artist can 
alone fulfil, had far better promote their footmen to 
ensigncies or their surpliced sycophants to fat bene- 
fices as in the good old times. Towards the wor- 
shipful company of picture-mongers we bear no 
malice; many, we admit, can speak their mother 
language with sufficient correctness, some _per- 
adventure can even read it, if not more abstruse 
than a Catalogue ; nay, two or three of the profounder 
heads have written catalogues upon the Dutch School. 
We grant them, for sake of argument (or rather for 
sake of avoiding it), admirable discriminators be- 
tween originals and copies, old and young “ David,” 
Cuyp’s first, second, and third manners—learned in 
dates, pedigrees, and anecdotes—quasi infallible 
about cracks, flaws, spots, patches and blotches— 
their minds teeming over with erudition upon the 
various virtues of turpentine and other menstruums, 
washes, and yarnishes, upon the wonderful operations 
performed by those delicate implements, the scraper, 
the finger-nail, and the palette-rag. Unto aught else, 
at least aught higher, within the domain of con- 
noisseurship, few among them have any pretension, 
at least anything but pretension: exalted and puri- 
fied taste they hold to be a German whim, sheer 
| “moonshine”; and the phrase—philosophical, clas- 
sical, or poetical spirit of criticism—sounds quite 
| preposterous when picture-dealers or picture-doctors 
| jumble it up with their technical jargon. Never- 
| theless, it seems they consider themselves very ill- 
| used gentlemen because some one of their fraternity 
| was not elected Conservator of the National Col- 
| lection, instead of an R.A. Respectable men and 
| intelligent (so far as their trade, or even farther) 
| exist among them, but the best proof of intelligence 
| they could give, would be to understand their proper 
station—at the rear of Art, and not at its head. 

We dwell upon this subject from a conviction that 
| Public Taste has been too long under their illiterate 
| tutelage, and hence its low-minded character; ourama- 
teurs, titled and untitled, who form palatial galleries, or 
fill back-parlours with paintings, are too much in the 
hands of * dealers,” their noses even more than their 
purses. The blind, it is true, must be led ; we only 
contend against picture-mongers being appointed or 
taken as guides, when they themselves can scarce 
grope along by the ditch. If Mr. Eastlake and Sir 
A. Calcott did nothing else to benefit Art through 
the means of those establishments over which they 
preside, they have done it already great service ; 
their acceptance of such posts will enable future 
illustrious men to undertake them without scruple, 
and thus, we hope, give popular taste a loftier tone 
than it ever could receive from National and Royal 
Collections furnished on a picture-cleaner’s notion of 
the Sublime and the Beautiful. What this is, Mr. 
Seguier’s private collection affords us a good test. 
Amongst one hundred and five paintings, there was 
not one of a high class—neither in subject, however 
bodied forth, nor in style, however humble its theme; 
some might be designated pretty, all petty ; even those 
few by a great master, exhibited his nearest approach 
to littleness, Let the collection have been formed as 
it may—by chance-medley or choice, for trade pur- 
poses or home contemplation—were it the very refuse 
of a better assortment—had an elevated, enlightened, 
or enlarged spirit imbued its possessor, the sweepings 
of his attelier must have testified to that fact. Copies 
from Michael Angelo and Raffael—pen-sketches or 
abozzi in their ora kindred vein—relics, reminiscences, 
suggestions, how fragmentary soever, faint, and time- 
dishonoured, of the grand Italian schools—no such 
thing! not a square inch of torn canvas or worm- 
eaten panel to demonstrate any reverence for exalted 
Art, any enthusiasm, thought, care, recollection, 
knowledge, idea, impression about it! But Dutch 
pictures by the dozen, little ones, “ cabinet specimens,” 
closet ones, mediocre works of clever men, and master- 
pieces of triflers. Some English productions too, but 
these likewise, all Jitt/e, intellectually as well as di- 
mensionally. 

Weshall mention the highest-priced “ lots” to show 
we have not depreciated the assemblage. Wilkie’s 
‘Abbot and Monk,’ painted for Mr. Seguier, the 
subject engraved for the Waverley Novels, and just 
fit fora steel engraving, 110 guineas, ‘ Head of a Black- 
smith,’ capital; we noticed it with due praise at the 
exhibition of Wilkie’s works, (vide Athen. No. 766) 
—but 16} guineas, which proves how much more 














besotted the public is, than this Son of the Anvil 
ever was when purblind after his heaviest potations, 
Had the artist made him a Turkish horseshoer—de. 
picted him with a bushel of muslin on his head or a 
Guerillasteeple-hat—our novelty-hunters would haye 
bought the gewgaw at double its value, while they 
denied paste-price to the real gem! Another proof 
of the vast progress our amateurs have made in cop. 
noissance under their picture-mongering preceptors, 
was Hogarth’s inimitable *‘ Hurdygurdyist,’ sold for 
25 guineas. Why happened this? Why, because 
her sweet natural expression had none of that senti- 
mentalism now so much the vogue, and because her 
petticoats were not as tasteful as those of a drapery. 
painter’s lay-figure. and because the ensemble did 
not appear in a flutter of florid colours like a set of 
ribbons! Two Ruysdaels, a small landscape, and 
an Amsterdam scene, 91 and 76 guineas. The ‘ Lady 
with a Guitar,’ by Eglon Van der Neer, possessed 
much of this master’s elaborate spirit—63 guineas, 
‘Gil Blas with his Wife and Children,’ by Smirke, a 
beautiful little thing en grisaille—1172 guineas, 
Several minikin landscapes, by Ferg, brought three 
and four pounds the pair, instead of a-piece: no great 
matter. Besides pictures the collection embraced 
some few Drawings, a pretty extensive cabinet of 
Engravings, and a limited Library. The engravings 
comprised miscellaneous specimens from most schools, 
but Rembrandts formed its chief strength (near a 
third of the whole)—Italian masterpieces its weak 
side—Ostade’s works its remarkable feature. Albert 
Durer alone of those more potent than sage magi- 
cians, the early German artists, was much drawn 
upon to illustrate their prodigious and long-dominant 
influence over the entire field of esthetics. A good 
many Claude etchings furnished out the French 
division; Dutch, Flemish, and English prints 
abounded more in number than merit. At a word, 
we were disappointed by this cabinet, which the num- 
berless opportunities and advantages enjoyed by its 
proprietor—experience, wealth, position, connexions 
—made us imagine would prove to be among the 
choicest and richest selection of Engravings extant. 
Its Ostade department, we have said, principally 
rendered it remarkable, but for that it had to thank 
the late Mr. Esdaile, from whom Mr. Seguier, we 
believe, inherited the set of Ostades, as he afterwards 
left it himself, half-a-dozen additional pieces ex- 
cepted. This completest set known brought 295 
guineas. We will add a few other items: ‘St. Hu. 
bert,’ by Albert Durer, 20 guineas ; ‘ Cattle descend- 
inga Hill,’ by Paul Potter, 22} guineas; the ‘ Angel 
appearing to the Shepherds,’ by Rembrandt, 24 
guineas; ‘Flight into Egypt,’ by ditto (in the style 
of Elsheimer), 62 guineas; the ‘ Hundred Guilder, 
by ditto, 24 guineas; the ‘Good Samaritan,’ by ditto, 
22% guineas; the ‘Irregular Landscape,’ by ditto, 
24/.; the ‘ Burgomaster Six,’ by ditto, 63 guineas— 
fine ; two sets of landscapes, by Naiwinex, 67 guineas, 
the *‘ Dance under the Trees,’ by Claude, 28 guineas ; 
*Two,Men under a Tree, Cattle, and Bridge,’ by 
ditto, unique, 35 guineas. ‘Total produce of the En- 
gravings about 2,800/. 





THE BRITISil MUSEUM. 

AFTER so much has been said “out of doors” on 
the subject of the Facade of the British Museum, it 
was to be supposed that Mr. Monckton Milnes’s in- 
quiry relative to it, in the House, a few evenings since 
(April 29th), would have led to some discussion. 
His question, however, elicited nothing more than a 
very brief reply from Sir Robert Peel—informing 
the honourable Member for Pontefract, that the 
design for the Facade had been approved of and 
settled upon twenty years ago. Thereupon the 
matter dropped. This was somewhat summary 
and cavalier; but there is another question which 
is not to be answered quite so impromptu ; viz., Has 
so little advance been made by the people in ar 
chitectural taste during the last twenty years, that 
what would have passed as a design for the Facade 
of the Museum in 1823, will now satisfy them in 184? 

During those twenty years, architecture has neither 
been inactive among us, nor has it come to be re 
garded with more indifference than formerly by the 
public. On the contrary, it is the increased and 
still increasing interest attached to it, which has 
caused the expression of so much discontent 1 


regard to this Facade, and has drawn forth so many 
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severe strictures on its architect's other productions. 
These last have, of late, been referred to with more 
of wonder than approbation—satisfactory only as 
roofs of the change and improvement which have 
since taken place in architectural taste, ; 

The mere common-place Greek porticos which 
were, at that time, thought to constitute, of them- 
selves, not only the essence, but the very quint- 
essence and fullest developement and extent of ar- 
chitectural design, are at a discount. Greater con- 
sistency and ornateness of character are required, 
even in what professes to be classical; and other 
styles have since been introduced, which cause our 
English ultra-Grecian to appear poor and insipid. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. Charles Barry was merely in 
the egg-shell. His clubhouses had not set the example 
of that simple but rich mode of astylar composition 
which, though Italian, is almost the reverse of Palla- 
dian. The new Palace of Westminster was not, then, 
evenso much as dreamt of ; neither was the new Royal 
Exchange, nor St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, nor 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, and a score 
of other buildings which eclipse the intended Fagade 
of the British Museum. 

Circumstances being now altered, and the taste 
which approved of that design, gone by, it becomes 
expedient to reconsider the matter ere it be too late. 
There certainly is one thing which has an unusually 
suspicious look; for wherefore should there be so 
much ungracious secresy and shyness in regard to 
the Museum Facade if it really be what we ought to 
be satisfied with 2 Why has not the model, which is 
somewhere within the Museum itself, been exhibited 
for general inspection, in order that the public voice 
might ratify the decision of those whose sanction it 
has obtained? To this “ Why?” there is but one 
answer: to comply with the demand would be fatal 
to the design being carried into execution ; and it is 
hoped that by disregarding and eluding it, and by 
keeping as quiet as possible, things will be suffered 
to go on until it will be too late to undo the mischief 
which will have been committed. 

Far more manly would it have been, on the part 
of Sir Robert Peel, had he vindicated the opinion he 
once expressed in the same place, in regard to the 
superlative merits, as he deemed them, of Sir Robert 
Smirke’s design. By not doing so, he leaves it to be 
inferred, that he is now conscious that the less said 
on that head the better. The truth is, the matter is 
got completely into a “fix” between the horns of a 
dilemma and a double contradiction. While we are 
assured of the merits of the design, the model, instead 
of being produced for public inspection, and allowed 
to challenge critical examination, is jealously kept 
back, and all possible secresy maintained, although 
such concealment is almost nugatory, enough being 
made evident, both by the architecture of the 
inner court and by the official plan of the build- 
ing, to indicate what the Fagade must be. On the 
other hand, although nothing would be more easy 
than to afford the public an opportunity of seeing 
and judging for themselves, they are significantly 
told that they ought to suspend their judgment alto- 
gether, blindly to acquiesce in the “ pig-in-poke” 
bargain which has been made for them, and to place 
implicit confidence in the superior taste and judg- 
ment of those, who show very plainly what sort of 
confidence they have in themselves. 

Twenty years ago, matters of the kind used to be 
managed after that fashion ; but nous avons changé 
tout cela :—secresy and irresponsibility to public 
opinion used to be the order of the day; but such 
sno longer the case. The public are now not 
only permitted but invited to interest themselves in 
schemes of art. The principle of publicity, having 
been adopted and established in the instance of the 
New Houses of Parliament, ought—unless already 
found to be an erroneous one—to be adhered to in 
all similar national works. Z. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
A. FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, the 17th of May, 1844, will be per- 
nad the ‘ DEATH of ABEL,’ an Oratorio, compenst by Mr. Geo, 
Hothg Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Rainforth, Miss Poole, Mr. 

obbs, Mr, Manvers, Mr. H. Phillips, and Herr Staudigl. The Band 
id Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Performers. Tickets 
seach, Reserved Seats 5s., may be had of the principal Music-sellers 
~of Mr, Bowley, 53, Charing Cross—Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross 


~and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, cogacite Exeter Hall. 

ub : HOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

+" The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Perform- 
uct commence at Eight o'clock, 


JESTY’S THEATRE on WEDNESDAY, May 15. 


vars; Violoncello, M. Offenbach; Horn, Signor Puzzi. 
Lablache, and Lablache. 


St. James’s. 





Caradori Allan, F. Lablache, and A. Shaw; Sigs 
Fornasari, Corelli, F. Lablache, Staudig!, and Salvi ; 








Conductor, M. Mocheles. 


five guineas. Stalls, one guinea. 
Madame Caradori Allan, or at the principal musicsellers. 





MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 


Admission, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6c. 


Ebers’, Mitchell's, 


and Bailey’s Libraries; 
Co.’s, 48, Cheapside. 


Keith, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


remarkably difficult of execution. 


tures than some of its companions. 


quieter and more delicate movements. 


in some degree, the character of a funeral march, yet 
does not recall any of the grand specimens of that 
movement with which we are familiar. The har- 
monies, too, are fine and bold. 


smoothly and plaintively lulling than its two prede- 
cessors among the Lieder. But has the composer only 
felt the melancholy of “ the sea Cybele,” that all his 
reminiscences are in the minor key? There is another 
spirit, which 
Clings, fond as Echo to its crumbling walls, 

—a gayer strain of piazza and lagoon melody, which 
none could reproduce better than he. For that he 
has the freshest gaiety within call, who will doubt 
that reads, or hears the Allegretto Grazioso, No. 6,a 
measure, like the song of Edda in ‘ The Beacon,’ 

That makes feet beat and heads nod to its tune, 
and well worth the price of the whole number, to all 
such as love what is new and cheerful in inspiration. 
The melody is charming, the form of accompaniment 
airy and piquant without frivolity. We donot often 
in these dull days fall upon such a gem. 

Two of our young English composers come next 
under notice; Mr. Werner with a Ballade, a single 
and graceful andantino, not altogether easy to play, so 
full are its phrases of expression, yet not difficult to 
execute, so nicely is the medium kept between 
meagreness and those impracticable extravagancies in 
which, now-a-days, pianists are so apt to seek for 
refuge against originality. The ideas, too, are more 
carefully worked out than is often the case. The 
other composition is a grand waltz for the piano, by 
Mr. Charles Horsley, bearing the Arcadian name of 
Fleurs des Champs: a wreath of tunes pleasant to 
dance, not wearisome to perform, (and how will the 
poor souffre-douleur at the piano thank the composer 
for this !) and containing ideas and modulations which 
mark the musician as well as conciliate the dancer. 
L’ Adieu, by M. Marschan, though entitled a fan- 
taisie for the piano, is really an air, with semi-diffi- 
cult variations, “ for the use of schools,” calling for 
no particular praise or blame. The theme, however, 
is too straggling and poor to be susceptible of many 
effective changes; a consideration far too much lost 











MADAME PUZZI has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
pn her Pupils, and Friends, that her GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the Concerr Room of HER Ma- 
Principal Vocal 
Performers—Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Favanti, A. Shaw, F. La- 
blache, Castellan, and Dorus Gras ; Signori Mario, Brizzi, R. Costa, 
Corelli, Fornasari, Lablache, F. Lablache, and Herr Staudigl. In- 
strumental Performers—Violin, M. St. Leon; Harp, Mr. Parish Al- 
For the only 
time this season, a selection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Mes- 
dames Grisi and F. Lablache, Signori Mario, Corelli, Staudigl, F. 
Conductors, Signori Costa and Benedict. 
Boxes, Stalls, Reserved Seats,and Pit Tickets, may be obtained of all 
the rincipal Musicsellers, and of Madame Puzzi, 38, Jermyn-street, 


MADAME CARADORi ALLAN has the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility, her Friends, and the Public, that her grand MORNING 
CONCERT will take place, under the patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, in the Concert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, on 
FRIDAY, May 17. Principal Performers, Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, 
Mario, Lablache, 

lv a celebrated 
foreign Pianist; Harp, Mr. Parish Elvars; Violin solo, M. Joachim. 
Boxes to hold six persons, three guineas 
and a half, four guineas, and four guineas and a half; or eight persons, 
Tickets 10s. 6d., at the residence of 


PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE ST. BERNERS ST. 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 15th, MR. LOVER will have the 
honour of repeating his new ENTERTAINMENT; being a charac- 
teristic sketch of that distinguished corps of European celebrity, the 
IRISH BRIGADE: with Anecdotes, historical and personal (both 
serious and comic), of the interesting events and characters of the 
time, illustrated by appropriate Music, comprising New SONGS.— 


Tickets may be had as follows :—Duff & Hodgson, 65, Oxford Street ; 
Cramer & Co., Regent Street; Chappell & Co., Ollivier & Co., and 
Leader, Bond Street; Willis, Grosvenor Street; also, Sams’, 
Prowse, & 


Rare y has a more pleasant card, announcing a 
welcome guest's arrival, been laid on our table, than 
this Fifth Book of Lieder ohne Worte, by Dr. Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy: which possesses at least as many 
requisites for popularity as the four it follows: the 
melodies being agreeably varied, and none of them 
The first, a can- 
tabile in G major, is, perhaps, the most hackneyed in 
style; and the melody, though giving scope to ex- 
pressive playing, less distinct and original in its fea- 
No. 2 is a bold 
and spirited allegro, in B flat, calling for firmness 
of hand and clearness of phrasing, without indul- 
gence in that tempo rubato, which assists the player in 
No. 3, a 
maestoso in E minor, is one of our favourites. It has, 


No. 4 is an allegro 
con anima;—No. 5, a Venetian barcarole, not less 





sight of by variation-makers, who are apt to choose a 
melody either because some adventitious chance has 
made it popular, or because it is new and quaint; 
whereas the desideratum is such a form of feature and 
phrase as shall lend itself pliantly to, yet still retain 
its distinctness amid, any amount of amplification 
or harmonic change. We are tempted to make these 
remarks by the dir Russe, with variations for the 
violin by Herr Molique, with which we shall close 
our present notice. In this chamber solo (such the 
the work is announced to be) however cleverly it be 
put together, and capitally written for the instrument, 
we cannot but feel that the vague nature of the theme, 
arising in part from the sudden change of tempo from 
first to second part, must give a certain aimlessness, 
which not even the capital and steady playing of the 
composer himself could conceal or vanquish. 





Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—The downward course 
of the Italian Opera was painfully evident on the 
production of ‘Don Giovanni’ with Fornasari for the 
hero, Favanti for the Elvira, skipping bars (!) and 
inventing recitative, and these joined by M. Felice as 
Il Commendatore. It is necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the subscribers to the gradual weakenings of 
what was the best company probably ever collected : 
since who shall say that, in case of their acquiescence 
with the prodigies of bad singing now to be heard at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the management may not 
next year provide them with another marvel to 
replace Grisi—discovered, too late, to be a counterfeit 
when Grisi shall be out of reach ?—or another won- 
drous basso only a little better than Lablache, whose 
musical peculiarities shall be revealed at a moment 
when the Gros de Naples is laughing, in some other 
capital’s green-room, at the supineness of the English 
dilettanti? It is absurd to plead the paucity of second- 
rate talent, when we recollect that Mlle. Molteni, or 
Mlle. Nissen, (either a phenix among second women) 
might have been secured, and Mile. Brambilla for 
the contralto parts. It is necessary to specify, lest 
we be accused of unreasonable cavilling; and it is 
better to do so now, when a chance of remedy and 
reconsideration exists, than on some future day, 
when the rapidly-accumulating discontents shall 
burst out in a storm, as unfair to the theatre as 
the present indifference of the subscribers is injurious 
| to their own interests. Two years more of such a 
| System as the present, and we shall become, indeed, 
liable to the reproach which we heard launched 
against us the other day, by a saucy new arrival from 
France, “that the English prefer bad singing.” On 
Thursday evening a second attempt at * Zampa’ was 
made, for the benefit of Sig. Fornasari: we cannot add, 
with any marked success: for some of the reasons 
of its cold reception we may refer to a former page 
(ante, 275), since Father Lablache, as Dandolo, was 
the only one of the corps who played with the music, 
the rest working—and the principal character working 
very heavily. The growling and tremulous mannerism 
of Sig. Fornasari’s style, assumed to conceal want of 
resonance of tone, is on the increase: his intonation, 
too, was very unsteady on Thursday: and his per- 
formance, as a piece of acting, was grim, dry, and 
busy, whereas the part requires a southern fire and 
audacity, which he cannot give. Herold’s music de- 
mands the utmost neatness and readiness in its per- 
formance. Though a masterof the orchestra, he was 
but second-rate as a melodist; few subjects are more 
maniéré than his; and by their manner, rather than 
their mind, they creep into the ear. Some of his most 
piquant passages, as, for instance, Zampa’s rondo, and 
Rita and Daniel's duo in the second act, were en- 
tirely sacrificed. The choruses, in which and in 
the concerted pieces the strength of the work lies, 
were very well sung. We must make room for a 
line (it ought to be a waving one) to announce the 
return of Mdlle. Cerito, whose rivalry with Mdlle. 
Elssler seems to have been taken to heart during her 
absence from London, since she returns more piquant 
and yarious in her steps, and approaching nearer 
grace and intelligence in pantomime than formerly. 
Ancient Concerts.—The selection at the Concert 
of H.R.H. Prince Albert was curious rather than 
popular: comprising a MS. motett by Cherubini, 
an aria by Mozart, written, according to the book, 
when he was only ten years of age, another by Per- 
golesi, With the ‘Passione’ of Graun, and the 
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*Stabat’ of Haydn, the world is better acquainted. 
Then, in the second act, we had Beethoven's superb 
overture to ‘ Leonora,’ as nearly tamed into nothing- 
ness as that grand composition could be, by the 
sluggish conduct of Sir H. Bishop’s baton. At 
the inspiriting coda, the band would break away, 
leaving their conductor to follow Jill's example, and 
“come tumbling after.” Would that a like supine- 
ness were visible in the performance of his other 
duties! In that case we should not have to remon- 
strate against such patching and putting together, 
as took place in the choruses from Gluck’s ‘ Iphige- 
nie en Tauride.’ These succeeded each other in an 
order to have made the severe composer, with whom 
sequence of key was an affair of principle, and a 
Da capo a weighty matter, “stare and gasp.” Are 
we never to have modesty in these things? But what 
* a contrast is the music heard in any shape, to the 
mediocre flimsiness of such a quartettas Winter's from 
‘Das Unterbrochene Opferfest,’ which immediately 
followed it! Yet this we have heard praised, and by the 
purists. We listened with close attention to Signor 
Salvi's singing of Gretry’s ‘O Richard,’ and got the 
notes, but little beside. It may be suspected that this 
fine and finished singer is not equal to the energy de- 
manded by the composers, who do not manage the 
voice in the perpetual ad libitum claimed by the 
members of the declamatory school of modern Italy. 
Another novelty in the old style, was the appearance 
of Signor Pergetti, the last, we are told, of Crescen- 
tini’s pupils—and of the artificial soprani. Painful as 
this voice sounds to our ear, the study of its particular 
powers and uses is indispensable, alike to the mere 
musical annalist and to the student of vocal science. 
The artist now before us can, of course, be hardly 
equal to the Millicos and Pacchierottis of former 
times—but there is still the union of masculine 
solidity and steadiness, with feminine acuteness of 
tone, and flexibility of passage, the breadth in phrasing, 
the intensity of expression not clear of languor, which 
in part let us into the secret of that grand model 
style of Italian singing, to which the Pastas and the 
Pisaronis approximated, and of which there is now 
hardly a vestige left. Did those think, whose 
business it is so to do, traditions of this all-but-ex- 
tinct race would be carefully preserved, and their 
effects analyzed,—instead of the art being permitted 
to decay from a reckless determination on the part 
of Indolence and Self-confidence to outrage all 
precepts and principies ;_ by treating the execution, 
without which there is no perfect mastery over the 
voice for the plainest uses, as some obsolete phylac- 
tery and furbelow, to be laid by, with the hoops 
and powder of Dr. Burney’s time. On the whole, 
this concert was more than usually creditable to the 
judgment and taste of the Royal Director. It was 
brilliantly attended. 





Concerts.—We are sorry that the Concert for the 
Distressed Needlewomen proved a failure. That given 
for the Royal Society of Female Musicians, yesterday 
week, was more successful —the audience being 
numerous, and the selection good. The strangers 
(for we now count Madame Caradori Allan as al- 
most one of ourselves) were Mr. Parish Alvars, who 
starred the first act with one of his splendid harp solos, 
and Sig. Camillo Sivori, who performed De Beriot’s 
brilliant and attractive rondo @la Russe in the second 
part. We hardly recollect a violin solo of the showy 
class which wears as well as this. Our Italian guest, 
however, does not give it with the full characteristic 
piquancy of its composer; though he is graceful, 
rapid, and neat. One great attraction was the mad- 
rigal ‘In pride of May,’ by Weelkes, though some- 
what coarsely sung: the fresh and cheerful harmony 
of the antique composition was not to be spoiled. 
The singers who appeared in the course of the 
evening, besides the lady mentioned, were Miss Rain- 
forth, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Dolby, Miss Novello, Miss 
Steele, Mrs. W. Seguin, Miss Ley, Messrs. Bennett, 
Hobbs, A. Novello, W. Seguin, and Machin. Mr. 
Loder led, and Mr. T. Cooke conducted. The con- 
certs of Miss Steele and of Miss Dolby, which have 
duly taken place, offered no particular matter for 
remark, save that the vocal programme of the latter 
was unusually carefully selected. The former is a 
steadily improving singer: between Miss Dolby and 
high excellence there only intervenes a certain 
indifference of manner, born, paradoxically enough, 





of her thorough musical experience and skill, and 
a want of further refinement in her articulation. 





Princess’s THEaTRE.—‘ Les Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne’ was written by M. Auber, to make amends 
for the failure of his  Zanetta.’ This the composer's 
friends ascribed to the increasing embonpoint and 
dwindling voice of Mde. Cinti Damoreau, while 
fairer critics now account for it on the supposition 
that being but a man, M. Auber (like Homer,) may 
sometimes nod! Though we will not go the length 
of asserting that the fertile Opera composer has never 
been broad awake since he delighted all Europe by 
his *‘ Domino Noir,’ we are still disposed to rate that 
charming work as one of those perfect hits, both in 
story and song, which cannot be matched, still less 
outdone, by anything of its own class and quality. 
A subtler entanglement of incident must lead to ex- 
travagance and complication; the least additional 
airiness of melody to familiarity and frivolity. To 
illustrate this we may cite ‘Le Duc d’Olonne,’ and 
the work under notice, as both manifestly inferior, 
to say nothing of the ‘two later operas ‘ La Part 
du Diable,’ and ‘ La Siréne,’ with which we are 
less familiar, but neither of which, to judge from 
hearsay, will live as long, or travel as far, as the 
capital Spanish story; the best buffa work since 
‘Il Barbiere.’” Here we are again in the Penin- 
sula: where a virgin Queen finds her finances in 
disorder, and instead of laying on an income tax, 
resolves to pawn her crown jewels, and replace them 
by false ones. For this purpose, taking no one of 
the court into confidence, and secure of not being 
missed! she allies herself with a band of coiners even, 
who get up a set of paste for her, and whose chief 
Rebolledo (Mr. Bedford,) knows not who she is. 
While thus “a-gipsying,” (as the song says,) a 
young officer (Mr. Allen) happens to come that 
way, and falls in love with her, taking her of 
course for the ‘Gentle Zitella’ of the tribe. What 
is more to the purpose still, Za Catarina’s carriage 
breaks down at the very door of her own Police 
Minister, (Mr. Weiss,) where Don Henrique is just 
about to sign his marriage contract. The Minister 
is, at that precise moment, worried by the disappear- 
ance of the Crown Jewels, and while he is beating 
his brains in the cabinet, Her Majesty joins “the 
party in the parlour,” enchants all the ladies by her 
singing (!) mystifies her lover further, by lingering 
after he has offered her the means of escape, and 
finally takes flight back to court, without man, woman, 
or child, Alguazil or Duenna, having suspected her 
absence. Her subsequent doings are no less probable 
and historical ; for which inquire at the Princess's 
Theatre, where M. Scribe’s account thereof is most 
liberally translated. On this tale of mystery M. 
Auber has built some very pretty music. He is 
the sworn foe to dulness ; a perfect master of rhythm, 
and manages his orchestra with wonderful grace and 
piquancy ; so that let grave cognoscenti sneer at our 
tinsel taste, if they will, there are few theatrical en- 
tertainments more charming to us than one of his 
comic operas. We heartily wish “ health and plea- 
sure” to the man who can write such a ballad as 
Catarina’s, chorussed by her bandit friends, in the first 
act ;—or such a bolero, as she mischievously launches 
at the head of her astonished lover, in the second. 
We should be glad if many of the classicists could 
construct so dramatic a finale as the one to the same 
act: or a trio so new in the form of its melody as that 
in the third. These are the gems in the opera. It has 
also its slight places, but no dry ones; and we have 
enjoyed it in Paris, and enjoy it here heartily, though 
it be not one of the master-works of its fertile author. 
And now what are we to say of Madame Thillon, our 
fascinating countrywoman, who has turned the heads 
of the parterre of the Opéra Comique, by her English- 
French, and here threatens to commit the same deed 
by her French-English ? Is she a great singer ? not 
altogether so. Her voice is sufficiently extensive, but 
not of the sweetest quality ; while it hasan organicten- 
dency to sharpness; her execution is airy and dashing, 
though not always faultless, as any one would be 
aware, on comparing it with that of either Mde. Cinti 
Damoreau, or Mde. Dorus Gras ; her expression is 
always coquettish. Is she a great actress? assurely 
not. Pleasing, self-possessed, very self-conscious, being 
aware, to a grace, of all that is in the power of eyes, 
hair, and costume; the woman is attractive rather 





than the artist. There seems to us not enou i 
and unaffected nature in her for perfect eenial 
either in tragedy or in comedy. But it is of litte 
use to analyze, where the entire compound jg » 
fascinating (we must return to the first epithet) 
or to point out her faults and beauties, when 
Nature awards to so few the means of emulatin 
them. Of her musical knowledge we have 2 
opportunity of judging, since the high finish jn 
rehearsal, to which Parisian artists must submit, ig 
capable of assuming the appearance of perfect science 
and reading. Mde. Thillon, however, appears to us 
more daring and florid in her execution than when 
we first remember her enchanting the frequenters of 
La Renaissance as * La Chaste Suzanne } on the other 
hand, her tones are, alas! slightly more criarde than 
was then the case. At all events, she is the prima 
donna to make a furore here, in a moderately sized 
theatre: and the brilliant success of the opera is at 
once a fulfilment of an old prophecy of ours, and a 
clear finger-post to the manager in which direction 
he will do well to'turn his researches. Happily, we 
can, now, have a comic opera, as our singers who 
appear with Mde. Thillon sufficiently demonstrate, 
Mr. Allen supports her with skill and spirit ; but let 
him attend to demeanour, and, if he intend to work 
himself up into the thorough operatic artist he is so 
near being, let him study repartee. Miss Grant, too, 
in the arch and busy part of Diana, must not be 
overlooked: but indeed the whole choir attend to 
the business of the stage, and cast their old vulgari- 
ties to the winds, with a zeal and intelligence which 
make § The Crown Diamonds’ a welcome evening’s 
entertainment,—even to those who remember the 
original cast, the original costumes, and the original 
scenery, of that paradise of elegant musical mirth, 
the French Comic Opera. 


Sr. James’s THEatRE.—The French company are 
going on prosperously. ‘Le Mariage de Figaro’ is, 
we perceive, announced for Wednesday evening next, 
with a powerful cast, including Plessy, Volnys, 
Pernon, Cartigny, Lemadre, and Lienard. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—April 15.—M. Blon- 
deau de Carolles gave an account of an experiment at 
which he was present, and in which he saw the sugar 
of the cane transform itself into acetic acid, under 
the influence of caseum, without change of volume 
either by loss or absorption—M. Cochaux, civil 
engineer, presented to the Academy a large and 
well-executed model of a drag-machine, which, having 
been long and successfully used in foreign countries, 
he recommends for adoption in France, for the har- 
bours, rivers, and canals. The machine differs from 
those in ordinary use by the judicious combination of 
all its parts and the comparative ease and rapidity 
with which it acts —April 22.—A communication was 
made by M. Daguerre, relative to some improvements 
in the Daguerréotype process, chiefly for the purpose 
of taking portraits, the ordinary mode of preparing 
the plates not being found sufficient to enable the 
operator to obtain good impressions, The improve- 
ment made by M. Daguerre requires a rather com- 
plicated process, but it is a very regular one, and 
has one decided advantage, for the artist is now 
enabled to have a good stock of plates on hand, as 
the new preparation will remain for a very long time 
in a perfectly fit state for use. The new substances 
of which M. Daguerre makes use are an aqueous 
solution of bi-chlorure of mercury, an aqueous solu- 
tion of cyanure of mercury, oil of white petroleum, 
acidulated with nitric acid, and a solution of platina 
and chlorure of gold. The process is as follows :—the 
plate is polished with sublimate and tripoli, and then 
red oxide of iron, until a fine black be obtained ; it 
is now placed in the horizontal plane, and the solu- 
tion of cyanure previously made hot by the lamp 1s 
poured over it. The mercury deposits itself, and 
forms a white coating. The plate is allowed to cool 
a little, and after having poured off the liquid, it is 
dried by the usual process of cotton and rouge 
The white coating deposited by the mercury 
now to be polished. With a ball (tampon) of 
cotton saturated with oil and rouge, this coating 
is rubbed just sufficiently for the plate to be of 
a fine black. This being done, the plate is again 
placed upon the horizontal plane, and the solution of 
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latina is poured over it. The plate is to 
ae then eft to cool, and the liquid hav- 
been poured off, the plate is dried by means of 
cotton and rouge. In doing this, care must be had 
that the plate be merely dried, not polished. On this 
metallic varnish, M. Daguerre has succeeded in taking 
some very fine impressions of the human figure, which 
were exhibited.—A communication was read from 
M. Valz, of Marseilles, on the comet of M. Faye.— 
M. Arago gave an account of some essays made in 
his presence, at Vincennes, with the carbine invented 
by M. Delvigne. The target was two metres in 
diameter. The firing took place at distances of 500, 
700, and 900 métres. In the first, 14 balls out of 
15 struck the target ; in the second, viz. at 700 métres 
distance, 7 balls out of 9 struck the target ; and in 
the third experiment, 2 balls out of 3 struck the 
mark. 

Post-Ofice returns, showing the annual progress of 
the Penny Postage, have this week been published, 
and they hold out the promise that, in spite of only 
a partial trial, the new plan will ultimately be as 
profitable as the old rates. Already, in this the fourth 
year, the proceeds of one month under the penny 
rate exceed the receipts for the fourpenny rate for 
the corresponding month. The gross revenue of 
England and Wales for the two respective months is 
returned as follows :— 


£. 
Month ending 5th Jan. 1840 ...... 103,623 
¢ ” 1844 ...... 106,101 
Balance in favour of ld. over 4d. rate 2,478 


After this fact, it will not, perhaps, be contended that 
a fourpenny rate would have been more profitable 
than a penny rate. ‘The increase in the number of 
letters for the United Kingdom is no less satisfactory. 
These are the three weeks’ letters, counted in the 
months of January, February, and March for the 
following years, under the new system :— 


Year. Number of Letters. Weekly Average. 
BOAR ncccccce 11,495,642) ........ 3,891,544 

| eee 12,471,453 ........ 4,157,151 

IAB eee eee 13,057,960) ........ 4,352,653 

1844 ......-- 13,795,720 ........ 4,598,573 


The total number of letters for the year 1843 is 
220,437,308; just three-fold the estimated number 
for the year 1839. The gross revenue for the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1844 (i. e. for the year 1843), is 
1,620,867/.—the nett revenue 640,217/. From both 
these amounts a sum of 85,652/. is deducted in the 
return on account of old debts, &c., some of fifty 
years’ standing, but which ought not properly to 
be included, because it is by mere accident that the re- 
payment is made in the year 1843. The gross revenue 
of the present Post-Office, therefore, amounts to 70 
per cent. of the revenue of 1837. So that in about 
five years more (assuming the present rate of increase 
to goon) we may look to collect the same amount of 
gross revenue from Penny Postage as before its in- 
troduction. The progress of the number of letters in 
the London district post is excellent, especially when 
we remember that there had been no increased 
facilities. Already, there is no loss in this de- 
partment from the introduction of the new system. 
The letters are now more than double. The esti- 
mated average for four weeks in 1839, was 1,021,386. 
The numbers for four weeks in March, 1843, were 
2,088,160. As the average rate of postage in the 
late twopenny post was above twopence, owing to the 
threepenny post letters (a small proportion of the 
whole), so the present average rate of postage on 
each letter is above a penny, and the one may be 
considered as balancing against the other. 

Napoleon Relics.—M. Marchand, who was valet-de- 
chambre to Napoleon, has addressed a letter to the 
Constitutionnel, respecting the sale, by the executors 
of Sir Hudson "Lowe, of various articles described as 
having belonged to the late Emperor. M. Marchand 
declares, that some of the articles so described were 
never in the possession of the Emperor. He men- 
tions particularly the Bréguet watch, the portrait, and 
the garden-chair ; and adds, that although the hair in 
themedallion may be genuine, the ribands connected 
with it had never been worn by Napoleon. 


' ‘To ConresponvENTS.—H.—J. W. L.—C. E. B.—D.—Ar- 

logus—E. D.—R. P. G.—A Subscriber—received. 

C. H. must have overlooked the notice to correspondents, 
ante, p. 140.—We cannot answer such questions as are asked 
by C. M.8., the objection is obvious. There can be no 
aificeutty in collecting our opinion from what was said last 
Week, and on previous occasions. 








ANUAL OF PATHOLOGY ; containing the 
Symptoms, Dingnesis, and Morbid c haracters of Dis- 
eases ; together with an Exposition of the diflerent Methods of 
Examination applicable to Affections of the mee! comaned 
within the Head, Chest, and Ahdomen. By L. 
.M.P. ‘Translated, with Alterations and Adtitions, on JONES 
QUAIN . M.D. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 7s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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st ready, Part II., pric 


RIGIN AL DIAPER DESIGNS, for the use 


of Decorative Painters, Carpet, Damask, and Shawl 
Weavers, Calico Printers, Stained Glass Manufacturers, &c. ; 
accompanied by an Essay on Ornamental! Design, with an attempt 
to develope its Principles, and to point out an Easy Method of 
ecqulign its Practice. By D. R. HAY, Edin arb. 
). Bogue, Fleet-street ; ; and J. Menzies, E h 








handsome vol. demy 8vo. price |2s. 6d. 
HE GEMINI LETTERS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. This volume contains cepious Extracts from 
Sir James Graham's celebrated work * Corn and Currency,’ 
which is now out of print; and a complete elucidation of the 
=r of the Birmingham Economists. 

I do not believe that in any other town than Birmingham 
this volume could have been produced.""— Sir Robert Peel, House 
of Commons, May 6, 1844. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Taylor & Walton; James 
Ridgway: and S. Clarke. Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF'’S METHOD of LEARNING 

A Rg READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 

ont 

1. Adapted to the French. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By H.G. Ollendorff. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

2. Adapted to the German. Written expressly 
for the Enaiieb Student. By H. G. Ollendorff. In 2 Parts, price 
16s. .K cloth. e Parts sold separately. 

3. Keys to both French and German Systems, 
prepared hy the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth, lettered. 

* It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of 
the present method to notice that these are the only English 
editions sanctioned by Mr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other 
totally inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and 
for the elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by 
Captain Basil Hall and othereminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publishers’ name, and, to ates, every 
copy of the author's edition is signed by him 

London: Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & =. 3 —— to be had 
of any Bookseller. 


THE at GEOGRAPHY en I Lara DREN. 
W well-engraved Maps. 
HITTAKER'S IMPROVED. EDITION of 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. greatly 
enlarged and remodelled, by G. H. SMITH, Esq., and illustrated 
by, 10 Maps. Price 9¢. sewe 

“ Considering the number and excellence of its illustrations, 
and the quantity of information conveyed in it, this is certainly 
the cheapest school-book we know of. It is admirably arranged 
by one evidently profoundly acquainted with his subject, and 
has been re-modelled to the scientific view now taken of the 
subject.’’— Monthly Magazine. 

The Catechism, on the Original Plan (corrected 
to the present time), "and illustrated with Nine Maps, can also 
be had, price % 

Ww hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; and of all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 











st ready. small avo. price 4 
OMG@:OPATHY UN MASKED ; being an 


Exposure of its principal phourditics and contradictions, 
with an estimate of its pretended cure 
By ALEX. WOOD, ‘M.D. 

“I found dieieeamaaan snares that might entrap and colours 
that might deceive the simple: but nothing that might persuade 
and very little that might move an understanding man, and one 
that can discern bet ween discourse and sophistry.” Ro moa th. 

. Bozue, Fleet-street ; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





Second Edition. in 8vo., » Price 7s. 6d. bds. P 
HE COLD- WATER SYSTEM; | its real 
merits, and most effectual employment, in various Diseases; 
the Author's object being to point out the truth on this subject, 
and to show where grand results may ware be confidently ex- 
pected. With some new Cases. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
e have been particularly pleased 4 bis cautionary re- 
er they are reasonable and instructive, It will disabuse 
the mind of agreat deal of prejudice on this now important 
subject.” *—County Herald, 
“There is such an air of sincerity and truth in the writings of 
this author. that he irresistibly wins our good opinion and con- 
ence.”’— Literary Journal, 
Published by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; Hatchard & 
Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





1 thick vol., 2nd edition, much enlarged, pi 
OMCEOP ATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
containing the Symptoms and Treatment of ets. : 
the Doses, Administration, and Repetition of the Medicines, 
with a Glossary of Medical Terms used ; forming ¢ . comprehen- 


sive guide for Families and Students. By J URIE, M.D.. 
Senior Physician to the hata og iiomeeopathic Institution. 
price 


Homeeopathy and the Poor Law Commissioners ; 
a Concise View of its Principles and Practice. Containing a 
Statement of the Proceedings that led to the Author's Lg yy 
from the Glastonbury District of the Wells Poor Law Union; 
Correspondence with the Poor Law Commissioners ; Opinion of 
the Royal College of Physicians on Homeopathy, &c. By 
a pow =" R, 
Publisher of “Homeopathic Books, 5, St. Paul's 
Charets ve =. 


JUST a ISHED BY W. H. —~antamee 
‘ockspur-street. Charing-cross 

ENEVA. “and JERUSALEM. The Gospel 

at length ronabed to the Jews, and their eon g at 

Hand. By AUSSE N, Professor of Divinity at Geneva. With 

= Tnigodaction ey tke ‘Rev. E, BICKERSTETH, M.A. 18mo. 





Geneva and Rome. Rome Papal as portrayed 
by Prophecy and History. By L. Gaussen, Professor of Divinity 
at Gengve. ith an Satraduotion | A the Rev. E.  aickersteth, 

» Rector of Watton, Herts. . 1s. 6d. c 

"Geneve and Oxford. By 3. H. Merle’ D*Aubigné, 
Author of ‘ The History of the Great Reformation,’ &c. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. E E. Bickersteth, M.A. Fourth te 
tion, 18mo. ls. 

The Eng lish , an a Tale of Real Life. 

y R. M‘Cristell, Authoress of * The School Girl in France.’ 


Re 5s. cloth. 
The Wrongs of Woman. By Charlotte Eliza- 
This work may also be had in Parts, viz. :— 


beth. 2 vols. 18mo., 8s. cloth. 
Part 1. MILLINERS AND DRESS-MAKERS. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 
Part 2. THE FORSAKEN HOME. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Part 3. THE LITTLE PIN-HEADERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d, cloth, 
Part 4. THE LACE-RUNNERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d, cloth, 


STANDARD WORKS 
Published by Oliver & Boyd. Edinb: 
HE BIBLICAL STUDENT'S ASSISTANT; 
containing References to Workson Doctrinal and Practi- 
on Theology, with occasional Notes: together with an Index 


to 4000 Texts of Sermons by eminent Divines. By Clericus. 
— 8v0. 5s. 6d. ( This day. 
- The Edinburgh Cabinet Library,now completed 
in 8 eslamen, price 9/. los. ( This day. 
%e* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets, as the supplying 
of odd volumes may soon have to be discontinued, several of them being 
nearly out of print. 


3. Nicol’s Introductory Book of the Sciences; 


adapted for the Use of Schools and Private Sadat, In Two 
Parts. Part I, Paysicay Sciences. — 1, NaTuRaAL 
Sciences. With 105 Engravings on Wood. , a ls. 6d. 

( This day. 


4. The Rustic Bower; or, Sketches from Nature. 
By Wm. Mackenzie, Author of ‘The Friend of Youth,’ &c. 
Sma)l svo. 4s, his day. 

5. Murray’s United States of America, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 

[This day. 

6. Murray's Travels of Marco Polo. With copious 
Notes, and 2 Maps. Small 8vo. 5s. ( This day. 

7. Voyages round the World, from the Death of 
Captain Cook to the Present time. Small 8vo. 5s. 


8. Elements of Universal History. By H. White, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Thick 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

9. Strachan’s Agricultural Tables, for computing 
the Weight of Cattle by Measurement; the Quentkty of Hay in- 
Ricks of different Forms; the Value of Land, &c.; the Mea- 
surement of Drains and Dunghills, &c. &c, 12mo. 2s. 

10. Waterston’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, Mer- 
cantile Law, Finance, and Commercial Geography. With 4 
Maps. 8vo. Dis. 

11. Waterston’s Manual of Commerce ; being a 
Compendium of Mercantile Tables; British and Foreign Monies, 
Weights, and Measures; and t heory and Practice of Ex- 
change. 2ud edition, revised bie | evlarged. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


¥ : day. 
*,* ThisWork contains very complete Reckoning Tables, from 


Ith of a penny to one pound; and full Tables of Compound 
-% and Life Annuities have been added to this Edition. 
Burton's Manual of the Law of Scotland, with 
ow. H.. down to 18tt, Post8vo. 10s. 
“he Supplement ieee ‘Is. 6d.) 
13. Napier’s Life and Times of Montrose, Post 
8vo. 12s. 
14. Thoughts on the Mental Functions ; being an 


attempt to treat Metaphysics as a Branch of the Physiology of 
the Nervous System. 20 Engravings 





6s. 
Sold also by Simptian Marshall ay Co. London. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS AND GARDENS, 


HE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
Of Saturday last, May 4, contains Articles on 


Acer rubrum 

Agricultural Improvements 

i of England, 

Report M 

American Plants, by Mr. Reid, 
of Noble Tho 

Arbor vite 

Arboriculture 

Asparagus, on failure of, by Mr. 
Fleming,gardener to theDuke 
of Sutherland 

Auriculas 

Ballinasloe Farming Society 

Berberis trifoliata 

Birds, remarks on their various 
notes, by Sir Oswald Mosley, 


art. 

Bone Dust, &c. for Turnips 

Botanic Society, Regent's-park, 
list of the prizes awarded 

Burchellia capensis, to strike 

Calendar of Operations for 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
Flower Garden and Shrub- 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden 

Camellia, to naturalize, by Mar- 
tin doy e 

Camellia, to cut dow 

Cc ‘attle, weight of, by “Mr. Sproule 

Cercis Canadensis 

Chappell’s Cream Broccoli 

Chemistry, its appication. to 
Agriculture, byC.. Bree, Esq. 

Coruus florida 

Crepe, real value of, by Dr. 





en 

Crprinediome. perdy 
arne Loy tp y 

Earth-w 

Earth, roy food “or cattle 

Elm, deformity 

Entomo Og. 
fly, with rawings 

Experiments with manures 

Florists’ Flowers 

Forest-trees, to select 

Fuchsias, har 

Glazing, new mode of, by Mr. 
, oy , gardener, Swinton gar- 

ens 


» the. Earth-worm 


Grass seeds for a lawn 
Guano 
Hemlock Spruce 
lorses, fodder for 
Horticultural Society of Lon- 
on, Anniversary Meetin 
Improvements, Agricultura’ 
Incendiarism 
Ipswich Cucumber Show, prizes 
awarded 
Liuum trigynum 
Janures, waste 
Manures, nitrogeno 
Mapapes. experiments with, by 
H. A. Aglionby, . MP. 
Manures, Sorenesi o 
Marl, as manure, by ‘A. Bernays, 


Mistletoe 

Mustard-tree of Sovtgtase, by 
Mr. Mitford, Benhall 

Orange-house at A ee-hall, plan 
of, with diagra 

Plants, out- aor, t to water 

Ploughing. loss of time in 

Poisoning by darnel 

Pond- water 

-rickly Comfrey 

Rabbits, to kill 

Rats, to kill 

Roses, remarks on 

Ructon-hall noticed 

Sarcophaga comnanne 

aoboneayae speci 

Spring planting, effects of 

Steaming apparatus, account 
of, with diagrams 

Sulpburie acid, &c. for Turnips, 
experiments ‘with, by A. Pur- 
chas, Esq., Secretary rm the 
Monmouth Farmers’ 

Trees, to plant in Spring 

Turnips, manure for 

Turnips, effect of manure on 

ns y 
Verbenas, select 

Vines, to stop bleeding i in 

Waste manures 

Wax, production of 

Yew, poisonous to cattle 








alte GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and SGRICULTURAL 


ZETTE contains, in addition to the 
garden, Ms Mark- ay and Smithfield 


‘otatoe, Hop, 


Seed Markets, and aco 


ve, the vent- 
rices, with returns from the 
mplete news- 


paper, with a LE account of all the transactions of the 


“ORDER of one Newsvender, price 6d. free 


Advertisements, 5, 


pot — ~- for 


Charles-street, Covent-g: ata 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MR. DISRAELI’S “CONINGSBY; 
OR, THE NEW GENERATION.’ 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, 


VoL. VII. OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


Containing the Sequel of the Life of QUEEN ELIZABETH, and the Complete Life of ANNE of DENMARK. 


N.B.—New and Revisrp Epitions of the first Six Volumes are also now ready. 
“These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.”—Times. 


Henry Corizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





On Saturday next, with Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES, 


From WASHINGTON, on the POTOMAC, to the FRONTIERS of MEXICO. 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, &vo. 16s. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


VOL. IV. 


BRITISH EMPIRE in INDIA. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 8s. 


FARMING FOR LADIES; 
Or, a PLAIN GUIDE for the POULTRY YARD, DAIRY, and PIGGERY. 
By the Author of * BRITISH HUSBANDRY.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, post 8vo., No. 8 of 


MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY, 


Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of Readers. 


DRINKWATER’S HISTORY OF THE SIEGE 
OF GIBRALTAR. 


2s. 6d. 


Works already published, 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. (2 Parts.) 5s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. (4 Parts.) 10s. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 





Just published, bound in silk, price 8s. 6d. 
CK 





By the late HENRY GAHAGAN, Esq. M.A. 


Elaboratedly ILLUMINATED in GOLD and COLOURS, ia the style of the Manuscripts of the Fifteenth Century, 
from Designs by LADY STRANGE. 


Also, a great variety of 


FOREIGN ILLUMINATED WORKS. 
Herine & RemivoTon, Importers and Publishers of Foreign Works of Art, 137, Regent-street. 


a 


LYNN AND ELY RAILWAY, 


Vid Downham Market. 


CAPITAL £200,000, in 8,000 Shares of £25 each, 
Deposit £1 5s. per Share. 
No subscriber liable beyond the amount of his Subscription, 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 


CHAIRMAN.—SIR W. J. H. B. FOLKES, Bart. 

The RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LEICESTER, 
The LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M_P. for Lynn. 
The LORD WILLIAM POWLETT, Downham Hall, Brandon, 
The VISCOUNT JOCELYN, M.P. for Lynn. 

The RIGHT HON. LORD SONDEs., 

The HON. C. SPENCER COWPER. 

Sir C. M. CLARKE, Bart., Dunham Lodge, Norfolk. 
Sir WILLIAM LOWTHROP, Hull. 

W. BAGGE, Esq., M.P. for West Norfolk. 

W. L. W. CHUTE, Esq., M.P. for West Norfolk. 
WILLIAM AYRE, Esq., Hull. 

WYRLEY BIRCH, Esq., Wretham Hall, Norfolk. 

J. BOWKER, .» Lynn. 

C. BURCHAM, Esq., Lynn. 

JOHN CALTHROP, Esq., Stanhoe Hall, Norfolk. 

T. A. CARTER, Esq., Lynn. 

H. W. COLDHAM, Esq., Anmer Hall, Norfolk. 
FRANCIS CRESSWELL, Esq., Lynn. 

RICHARD DEWING, Esq., Ashwicken, Lynn. 
THOMAS DYSON, Esq., Carlton, Pontefract. 

W. EVERARD, Esq., Lynn. 

J. ELSDEN EVERARD, Esq., Congham, Norfolk. 
COLONEL FITZROY, Sennowe Lodge, Norfolk. 
MARTIN B. FOLKES, Esq., Hillington Hall, Norfolk. 
JOSEPH FRY, Jun., Esq., 130, Fenchurch-street, London, 
JOSEPH GEE, Esq., Cottingham, Hull. 

A. HAMOND, Esq., Westacre High House, Norfolk. 
JOHN HUDSON, Esq., Castleacre, Norfolk. 

F. W. KEPVEL, Esq., Lexham Hall, Norfolk. 

H. C. LACY, Esq., Kenyon House, Manchester. 

W. LAYTON, Esq., Wood House, Ely. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT, RN., Langham, Norfolk, 
COLONEL MASON, Necton Hall, Norfolk. 

H.8S. PARTRIDGE, Esq., Hockham Hall, Norfolk. 

E. R. PRATT, Esq., Ryston House, Norfolk. 

Cc. F. NEVILLE-ROLFE, Esq., Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 
J. BEAUCHAMP ST. JOIIN, Esq., Gayton Hall, Norfolk. 
W. SEPPINGS, Esq., Lynn. 

HENRY VILLEBOIS, Esq., Marham Hall, Norfolk. 
JOSEPH WILSON, Esq., Highbury, London. 

T. WYTHE, Esq.. Middleton Hall, Norfolk. 

T. M. WYTHE, Esq., Bilney Lodge, Norfolk. 


With power to add to their number. 
ENGINEER. 
JOHN URPETH RASTRICK, Esq., F.R.S., P.AS, CE. 
JOINT SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. GOODWIN, PARTRIDGE, & WILLIAMS, Lynn. 
Messrs. YOUNG, VALLINGS, & YOUNG. St. Mildred’s- 
court, Poultry, London. 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. GURNEYS, BIRKBECK, & CRESSWELL, Lynn 
and Downham-Market. 

Messrs. EVERARDS & BLENCOWE, Lynn. 

Messrs. MORTLOCK & SONS, Cambridge and Ely. 

Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., Lombard-street. 

Messrs. BARNETT, HOARE, & Co., Lombard-street. 


Tur object of this undertaking is to construct the most 
direct and perfect line of Railway from the important Sea- 
ort of King’s Lynn to the City oi Ely, meeting there the 
Zastern Counties Railway Company’s lines to London, Nor- 
wich and Peterborough, and thus connecting King’s Lynn, 
and West Norfolk generally, with all the North, South, 
East, West, and South-West parts of England. 

The project is brought forward with the full sanction 
and concurrence of the Eastern Counties Railway Company. 

A calculation of traffic, showing a nett return of upwards 
of 102. per cent.on the capital, after deducting 407. per cent. 
for working expenses, has been made by a large Committee 
of Merchants, Tradesmen, and Agriculturists, conversant 
with the various departments of business in Lynn and the 
neighbouring districts. 

Applications for Shares to be made, in the annexed 
form, to the respective Solicitors; to Mr. Henry Francis, 
57, Threadneedle-street, and Mr. Stephen Cannon, 26, To- 
kenhouse-yard, London; Mr. Richard Dawson, and Mr. J. 
H. Brancker, share-brokers, Liverpool ; Messrs. Cardwell & 
Sons, share-brokers, Manchester; Messrs. Ridsdale, share- 
brokers, Leeds; and Messrs. Collinson & Flint, share-bro- 
kers, Hull; of all of whom Prospectuses, with plans, may be 
obtained. 


To the Provisional Committee of the Lynn and Ely Railway. 
GENTLEMEN, . 

I hereby undertake to accept such number of Shares, 
not exceeding Shares, in the proposed Lynn 
and Ely Railway, as may be allotted to me; and I engage ‘ 
pay the deposit, to execute the subscribers’ agreements an 
parliamentary contracts, and to conform to such other 
regulations as may be required. 


As witness my hand, this 
Name 
Residence 


day of 1844 





Trade or Profession 
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Albert Durer, 


C2 The original Wood-blocks 
of Atsert Durer’s cele- 

! brated and rare Work known 
as his Small Passion of our 

Lord Jesus Christ (Figure 

Passionis Domini nostri Jesu 
—————— Christi) having recently 

come to light, it is pur- 
posed to republish the whole Series of them, 
with appropriate Passages from the Scriptures, 
together with a brief History of these Engrav- 
ings, and some Account of the Author of them ; : 
o be Edited by Henry Cote, an Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records. 

It may be confidently stated that the present 
Edition, in all its Details of Printing, Paper, and 
Binding, will be superior to any preceding 
Editions. Plain Copies of the 37 Cuts, price 
ll. 1s. Tinted Copies, 1. 10s.6d. Some Copies | ¥ 
will be printed on Vellum, price 3/. 3s., the 
number being strictly limited to the number of 
Subscribers, whose Names will be printed in 
their Copies. Bindings in Velvet and Leather, 
appropriate to the early part of the Sixteenth 
Century (A.D. 1510), the date of the Wood- 
blocks, will be prepared. Copies will be issued 
at the before-mentioned prices in Leather. For 
the Velvet Binding, with Silver Bosses, there 
will be an extra Charge of 2/. 12s. Gd. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by Mr. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street; Mr. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly ; and Mr. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Street ; Messrs. Parker, 
of Oxford; and Messrs. Deighton, of Cambridge. 


Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tru 
Sir Jas. Duke. Ald. —¢ P. Chelemen [Bens Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Es harles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. , Thus— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the aooreey permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtain 

Credit of halt the premiums for the fost five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of 








On policies of five years’ standing, on the amount paid, after | 


the first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
Assure 
‘Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, Wi ity, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 
LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Grose INSURANCE, 


Pact Matiand CornuiLu, Lonpon,. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
William Tite, Esa. F R.S. Deputy Chairman. 


Geonge Care 59 vn Bea. — 


ablis 
For FIRE and LIFE I RANCE, an r— ANNUITIES. aod ihe 
CURA of KEVENSIONS and LIFE ey F INGENC 
AL, ONE MILLION STERL 

The -~ vad up and invested, and aa - of 
the amount of premiums receive 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
the Company's Agents in the Country; and where Agents are 
hot appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the ap- 
pointment, may apply to fee Secretary. 


order of The Board, 
JOHN ‘HARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo-place, London. 


Sir John Barrow, Bart. F. rs” “Wooce Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. 
Lord Wm. R.K. Douglas, F.R.S. | James Murray, Esq 

Rt. Hon. i.’ Edward Hyde | Samuel Skinner, ea 

East, Bart. F.R.S. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Charles Elliott Esq. F.R.S. 


Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 

. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Theodore Gordon, M. 

The Bonus declared LA o Society is Atty in proportion, 
than that of most other Offices. The Assured are entitled to 
POUR-FIF THs, or 80 per cent. of the profits; which have pro- 

.on an average, to the Assured, additions to their Policies 
of FortyY-THREE PER CENT. on the Premiums paid. 
Bonus may, at the option of the Assured, be applied in Reduction 
¥ future Premiums. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 50001., 
which had been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st a 


Age at | Additions made to’ Tota 
com- Premiums paid in|the Sum assured in |now =e in case 
en | the 14 years. the 14 years. of death. 
| £1ig2 18 
1350 8 
1325 8 
1682 18 
1869 11 


4 3 
2377 1 
2727 ; 
3173 7 6129 1 
mons enntien’ in Rurope,t Aes sea or land, in time “Of peace 
we not charged any extra premium. 
ICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 








Sir William Young, Bart. 
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NEW PROSPECTUS. 
LBION LIFE INSURANOS COMPANY, 


Instituted in 1 
EW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
BONUS oo THREE Years. Eighty per Cent. or Four-fifths of 
the Profits returned on Policies effected on and after this day. 
The new Prospectus, contalaing a full detail of the highly 
advantageous terms on which Life mosrences are now cranted 
by this ag may be obtained at the Company's Office. 
_Ist May, 1844. EDWIN C HARL' 1 ON, Secretary. 


ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSU- 
RANCE: established a.p. 1720. 

LIFE ASSURANCE.—Great advantages are offered to the 
public by this Office. 

An annual abatement of premium after five years’ payment. 

A lower fixed rate without abatement. 

Fire Insurances effected upon every description of property, 
including rent. 

Assurances are also effected on shine ond merchandise at sea 
and going to sea. N LAURENCE, Sec. 

Oflices—19, Birchin- lane, and 10, Resset: street. Attendance 
daily from 10 ull 4. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


49, ees ~: b-sctgnes —Capital 500,000/. 








Peary Gtpowerth | Bicknell, bea, ieaves Hunt, Esq. 
William Cabel, Es John Arscott L ethbridge, Esq. 
Thos. Somers Cocks, jun. Esq. | Edmund Lucas, Es 
George Beery Dpew, Esq. George Kennet Pol ak, Esq. 
illiam Evans, E James Lys Seager, Esq. 
Willi: 4 Freenian, Esq. John Bazley White, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq 
Physician— Willian ‘Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons—Alfred Legyatt, Esq.; Georze D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. € ‘ocks, Biddulph & Ce 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J.C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are 
The very moderate Rate of Premium when viewed as com- 
bined with perfect security to the assure 
e advantage to the Assurers (by Table 2) of becoming en- 
| titled to three-fourths of the profits. 
e assurance of a certain bonus. 
+ facility for securing debts. 
he emewanes of half the Annual Premium to remain unpaid 
for seven years, a 
The oscommedation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
available security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are 
granted by this Society on terms advantageous to the Public. 
A liberal Commission allowed so peetectenal Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing nusiness to th 
EDWARD T. “rie HARDSON, Secretary. 


DISEASED anv HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is provided 

with very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 

Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. Increased An- 

nuities granted on unsound Lives. the amount varying with the 

particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families assured 
at Equitable Rates. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
(Established in 1837.) Directors. 
Chairman—Robert Currey, Esq 
Fdward Baker, Esq. ‘homas Ban, Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
Thomas scopy Esq. Rnese ll Jeffrey, i, 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Spicer, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 
Ba skere—Mesers. Prescott, Grote & Co. 


ADVANTAGES. 
BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
LOWER RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


t Pro 

oo RE MIC MS payable Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION may be effected. 
Among others, the important one, originated by this Srciety, of 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier death. 

A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application * the Office, or of the Soc iety’s Agents. 

JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


ATENT CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT (by special appointment, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert) peenecttaliz colt —— a Jnspection of his 
extensive assortment of W Ks, which have 
been made to meet the demand of Be saul at the present 
season.—82, Strand, and 33, Cockspur-street. 


CHOICE FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN POTS. 
UMPHREYS’S SOLUBLE COMPOUND. 


—Condensed Fertilizing Agents of great power are here 
combined, so that a few grains occasionally dissolved in the 
water used with plants produce a vigorous growth, and splendid 
flowers. ighly oiegetons with Geraniums, Pansies, Cacti, &c 
In bottles, ls. 9d. e at the Bazaar, Sono-cunare. &c.; 
by the leading C Moen ll and Seedsmen in Town and Country. 
Agents, Da Davy, | Mackmurdo & Co. 100, Thames-street. 


OCOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
rgate-street, Bank, respectfully solicits an inspection 
of his floors: ASSOF RTM! ENT of CHIMNEY GLASSES, of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt frames, which, for elegance 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices, 
= frames, gilt ering for rooms, at equally reduced 
rices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
Kate-street, A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 
*,* Established in the year 1769. 


DPrae BOTANICAL SPECIMENS.—The 
great joconvenionce experienced by Botanists from the 

want of suitable PAP R DRYING PLANTS, has induced 
W. and T. BENTAL L “A deeet their attention to the Manufac- 
ture of an article expressly for the purpose. They now have 
the pleasure of offering a Paper which they hope will be found 
to possess all the requisite qualities, and to be peculiarly adapted 
for the purpose. 

he numerous flattering Testimonials W. and T. B. have re 
ceived from their friends enabling them to recommend it with 
confidence, they respectfully solicit the patronage of the Bota- 
nical public ere interests they are endeavouring to serve. 

‘o Se had of the Manufacturers, price, per ream. 20s. ; half- 

am, 10s. 6d. ; delivered free in London. Size of sheet, 20 inches 
by 12, when folded ppenone of C"? Paper sill be for wails 
on application, and a rs promptly executed,—Paper 
Halsted, Essex, April 30, 





























EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON'S 

IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunos, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits. &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed t opin sindice against 
ed former = atone. Also = SCANT PERS, to 
ki gh Wine in daily per’ hey ro * — 
C, MACIN TOS *! Co. 19, W elueook. London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 


> x 7 
ECESSARY PRECAUTION.—CON- 
SU MERS OF BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
T. BETTS, Jun, & Co. will not be responsible for any bottled 
tir, andy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the Patent Metallic Capsules. embossed with the words “ Betts’s 
Patent Brandy. 7. Smithtield Bars.” Sold by the most respec- 
table Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town and Country, at 

3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle ineluds “d. 


WINES AT REDUCED PRICES 
LAMBE & CO, 





.— Messrs. 
149, New Bonp-strResT, adapting 
their business to £ demand of the day, for good and pure 
Wines at moderate prices, (and without interfering with their 
established trade in the highest class Wines. through which 
their house during the last Eighty Years has had the honour of 
supplying the Royal Family and many of the first Nobility and 
Gentry of the country,) have formed connexions whereby they 
can now offer to the P. ‘ablic the second and lower qualities of 
thoroug shly sound and genuine Wines at rates not hitherto 
quoted. They beg attention more particularly to those enu- 
merated below, which they can confidently recommend and 
guarantee all to be perfectly pure and genuine ; assuring those 
parties who have been in the habit of purchasing the first class 
Wines that they will still meet in Messrs. L ambe & Co.'s stock 
selections from all the best shippers. and especially Sherries 
and Ports, of such high qualities as are rarely to be procured. 
Purchasers of Wines in wood may taste them in bond. In con- 
clusion, Messrs. Lambe & Co. respectfully solicit the support of 
the Public in this endeavour to meet their views, pledging them- 
selves that the above statement will be found strictly verified 
by those who may honour them with their commands. 
Delicate and good flavoured Pale Sherrie, also 
Brown and Gold Colour ee 26s. per dozen. 
Higher qualities, ditto «. Be. 308. 325. 
Old and fine flavoured Ports, fit wr 4 use 26s, 
Higher quality, ditto oo ee e+ 285. 30s. 328, 
ery pure and sound Clarets .. oe 28s, 
Sparkling and creaming Champagnes «+ 488, 54s, 
Very good Hock and Moselles .. ee + 365. 428, 
‘our doors from Bruton-street. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 214. Bread-street, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 


church, Surrey 
7 > y 7 r 
I ET ‘ALF E'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searc hing thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair- brushes, with the durable eablens ned 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner, 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and dura ability. by means of direc’ t 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Spon “e. Only at "METCALFE’S Sole E stablishment, 
120 8., Oxford-street, one door from _Holles-stree 

Caution—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe's, ” adopted 

by some houses. 4 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
FRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal i} jy and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITER POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. \t removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, —_ 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty lactuded. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com= 
missioners of Her Majesty's my have authorized the Proprietors* 
Signature to be onerey nm the Government Stamp, thus— 

» ROWLAND & "SON, 20, Hatton GARDEN, 
Which is affixed to each Box. 

ROWLANDSS KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. It imparts a 
youthfal roseate hue to the Complexion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth, Price 4s. 6d, and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR"” printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is aflixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
Re 'S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 

erfumers. 


*.* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!! 


MPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and i mprovement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will ensure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti~ 
mable boon. he following extract from the letter of a respec- 
table chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
terest :— 

“A lady, a customer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm, About six months ago her pale nearly oll it 
off. I prepmmentes her to try your balm of Columbia, which 
she did. In the course of a few applications, the hair ceased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. hottie it began to grow 

very profusely. and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 
* Il am, gentlemen, yours srepectinliz: 













































Smita 
“ Chemist and Druggist, Market-place, Bridlington. 
“To Maus. S. Cc, and ny Oldridge. 

C, and “AC OL DRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents greyness. 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per bottle. No other 
prices are genuine. 

Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand 


THE ATHENAUM 








his day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
ScHiLie SRS POEMS and BALLADS. 
Translated, with a ee of the AUTHOR, by Sir E. 
& LWER LYTTON, Bar 
Wm. Blac! Lead & Sons, Edinburgh. and 22, Pall Mall, London, 


GERMAN WRITING COPIES, 
HE ART of GERMAN WRITING EXFEM- 
PLIFIED, in a Set of Easy Copies. For the use of Stu- 
dents in that Language. By F. JORDAN. Oblong. 1s. 6d 
oe "Tandon Simpkin, Marshall } & Co. Stationers’ | Hi all- court. 


TRAGEDY FROM ALFIERL, 
Now ready, small svo. 


H ILI P: a Tracepy. 


‘IERI. 
Translated by CHAK RLsca ORLANDO CHILDE, Esq. 
Saunas & Otley, Publishers, C onduit- street. 


his day is published, price 2: 6d. 
[SCONSISTE ~NCIES of the ise “styled) OR- 
THODOX CHURCH, considered in a Letter addressed to 
the Jews. hs ith an Appendix, containing two Discourses. 
y the late CANT ( ARPEN PER, L.L, 
Lemon’ Jobn C bapman, 121, News ate- vaireet. 
This is published, price 
HE SENA rE- H¢ sy —". PROBLEMS for 
With SOLUTIONS. 
MA 1 fiew OBRKLEN, 
ROBERT LESLIE ELLIs, M.A. 
College. 
Cambridge: printed at the University Press, for Deightons, 
Cambridge; and sold by Whitts aker & Co. London. 


Just published, in post svo. price 10s. 64, cloth, 
NGLISH PROSE; being Selections from the 


Works of English Prose Wri iters. with Notes of their Lives. 
_ James Moore, 40 an husen: ‘street, ( ms arterhouse- -square, 
nAVvO. prie e 10: 


ERMONS on ‘the BC OKS OF JOEL, JONAH, 
NAHUM, MICAH. ao HMABAKKUK, and on some Pas. 
sages of ISAIAH and EZEKIEL. 
By J AMES RANDALL, -M. 
Rector of Binfield, Beris, and forme ay ‘Fellow of Trinity 
A College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo place. 
FARLY L ee ON THE CHURCH. 
Int smo. price 3¢. 6d., the 3rd edition, enlarged, of 
HE ENG Lisi MOTHER, ; or, Karly Lessons 
on the CHURCH -* bs NGLA 
ge 3 MORTAIER. 
ot Rivingtons, St. Paul’ Mr eugt hyard, and Waterloo-place. 


TROWER’S PL mone SERMONS ON EXODUS, 
Svo. price Os. fd 
SRAEL delivered out of EGYPT ; being Plain 
Remarks on the First Rureen Chapters of the Book of 
EXODUS: ina Series of SE = 
y the Rev. W. ‘i how ER, 
Rector of W ‘iston, Sussex, ‘ani late Fellow be ‘Oriel C ollege, 
or 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C iurebyard, and and WwW ‘aterloo-plac: e. 


BP. JEREMY TAYLOR’S PRAYERS, 
In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. the ath edition, revised, of 
RAYERS selected from the Writings of 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYTOR; adapted to the Family, 
the Closet, the Week before aux . after y jp remant, to many 
Occurrence sp of Life, and to the Use of the Cler. 
the late Iter. SAMUEL CLAPHAAL, M.A. 
fe icar of Christ Church, Hants. 
se St. Paul's C hure hyard, and Wat erloo-place. 


IEWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL prenare ef .o HIAPAS, and YUCATAN, 
By tWOOD, Architect. 











M.A: ius College 
Trinity Moderators. 








Twenty-five nf tS. — Mi “yt with Sencriptive le pterprese, 
Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco oo 
Coloured and mounted, ina 
Published by F. Catherwood, at 
and to be hi hat of the principal Print ‘and Booksellers. 


his day i is published, in 8v0, price 10s. 64 

V ARRON IANUS: a Critical and Historical 
Introduction to the Philological Study of the Latin Lan- 
By th e wes. JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, M.A. 
-R.G.S. F.P.S., Head Master of the Royal School, 
pavy : $. and po Fellow, Assistant Tutor, and Clas- 

sical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : J. & ~ Deighton: Longman, ware Green & 
ae London; J. H. Parker, Oxford; and J. A. G. Weigel, 

Leipsig 


guage, 
F.RLAS. 


um avo. in arabesque binding, price 10: 

TALKS ABOUT La CITY and ENV TRONS 
of JERUSALEM, By W.H. BARTLETT. _ Illustrated 
by! Nine Eugresingsep Steel, by Cousen, Sontiey, and Brandard; 

lap; and nearly Forty superior W 
The object of this Work is to give a ~ ow} idea of the pre- 
SENT STATE of this memorable ey. from personal observation. 
‘The ‘ Walks’ embrace the principal objects of interest; many of 
yeich 5 have not been drawn or deseribed in any previous pub- 

icatic 

prea George Virtue, 25, Ivy- -lgne; and sold by all Booksellers, 








2nd edition, 8vo. (published at 10s. Gd.) reduced to 5s. 6d. 
G PRE T OF THE AGE; or, Contemporary 
WJ Portraits. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Contents :— Jeremy Bentham — Godwin — Coleridge — Rev. E. 
Irving—Scott — Horne Tooke—Byron—Southey—Wordsworth— 
Mackintosh Malthus —Gilord—Jetfery— Brougham — Burdett— 
Eldon —Wilberforce — Cobbett ate — Crabbe — Moore— 
Leigh | Hunt—Charles Lamb—and bington Irving. 

C. Templeman, removed from Regent-street, to 6, Great 
Portland-street. 


Just gthed, 3 ve b vel bi with p plates. 1. 4s. cloth, 


EXTRINUM ENET QUORUM; 
I NAC SCOONT, OF THE ART OF WEAVING AMONG 
THE ANG! ENTS. Part 1.—On_ the w by used for 
Weaving, with an Appendix on the peri the Invention of 
Linen Paper,on icon of on Netting, on Pliny’ s Natural History, 
on the meee * ° Julius Pollux. 
S YATES, M.A. 
Fellow of the an i Goat and Geological Societies. 
“Mr. Yates has thrown great light on numerous passages in 
the Greek and Latin authors. The plates are beautifully exe- 
cuted from well chosen subjects; and the whole work is the 
result of as much eatned industry as good sense and taste.” 
Classical oY 
Taylor & "Welton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 








Just ready, in2 =. hve 8vo.,, Mastoated | with numerous Por- 
° rice 21s. clo 
UR AC TRESSES ; or, GLANCES AT 
STAGE PAV OURITES, Past and Present. By Mrs 
BARON. WILS( Author of the * a of the Duchess of St 
Albans,’ * a of of Monk Lewis,’ 
ondon: Smith, Elder &'Co., “65, Cornhill. 

Dublin: J. Cumming. Edinburgh’: Belt® LS Bradfute.__ 


2 ~ ‘This day is published, 8vo. pric 
O* SOM E of the MOST Th PORTANT 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, 
bs .D. s eo Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Lon- 
n, &c 
sé London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW AND pete EDITIONS, 


t publi 
Ata EUROPE during the MIDDLE 
Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


AGES 
NMALLAM'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s 


HALLAMS LITERARY 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8v¥o. 36s, 


Fourth Edition, 


HISTORY of EUROPE. 


_John ) Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. READE’S WORKS. 
TA.LY; in Six Cantos, with 
Notes. 

The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 

Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 

The Drama of a Life. 

A Record of the Pyramids. 

Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 
Saunde prs & Otley, Pu sblishers, Conduit- street. 


Classical 


EVERY grid HER OWN GARDENER, 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Woodcuts, — 8vo. 6s. 


‘G for LADIES. 


Yea By Mrs. LOU 
oN perfect vade-mecum of the art.’ a Gazette. 
* Full and minute in its directions.""— Atheneum, 


Also, with 150 Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 8s. 


Modern Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular Intro- | 


fee tion to the Natural System and Classilication of Plants. By 
rs. Loudon. 
“This charming volume can be safely recommended.”"—Spec- 
tator. 
“So treated as to render the subject easily understood.”— 
Gardener's Gazette. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


 Phis dain published, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


praca AL ESSAYS 
By SIR V3 HARLES BELL. 
KNT 


CON’ 
Powers of Life in Operations. Tic- Doalosreex. 
On Bleeding from the Artery Nerves of Respiration. 
and Vein. ’owers circulating the Blood. 
Squinting and the Remedy. Diseases of the Spine. 
*,.* A few Copies still remain of Part I., price 5s. 
Also, now rengye ed the same, 
The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression. 
Third Edition, Ente ed and Illastrated. feaporial 8vo. 21s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE WOMEN OF 
ENGLAND.’ 


ICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
FIRST SERIES: olen E “An Avolosy for Fiction,’ ‘The 





Hall and the Cottage, Eskdale,’ * The Curate’s Widow, 
and * Marriage as it may 

SECOND SERIES: A * Misanthropy,’ 
Pains of Pleasing 


THIRD SERIES: $ 
Education.’ 
Each Series is complete i in itself, in 1 vol. small 8vo. with an 
Illustration, price 7s. 6d. cloth; 10s. 6d, moroc 
Honda Smith. Elder & Co. 65, ( *ornhill. 


price 15s. cloth lettered, 
COMP REI HENSIV E HISTORY OF THE 
IRON TRADE,*throughout the World, from the earliest 
records to the present ae. With an Appendix, containing 
Official Tables and other Public Documents. 
By HARRY SC RIVENOR, Blaenavon, 

“ M. Scrivenor's volume is written with elaborate research 
and anxious care, and goes into and exhausts the entire subject; 
it contains numerous facts full of interest to common readers.” 
—Tait’s Magazine. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo., with an entirely new map, 
price 12s. cloth, 
AND-BOOK FOR INDIA AND EGYPT; 
comprising Travels from Coleutia, through India, to the 
Himalaya Mount pee, and a Vovegs down the Sutledge an 
Indus Kivers; a Vi o the é ity of lyderabad, in Scinde; an 
the Journey to Eng wid by the Red Sea and Mediterranean: 
with Descriptions of the Three Presidencies of India: and the 
fullest details for parties proceeding to any part of India; either 
by the overland Koute, or by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
By GEORGE PARBURY, Esq., M. 

“ We may say of it with truth, that it is the best ‘Fopographical 
Guide to the countries to which it refers we have ever seen a 
most interesting book, independently of its topographic«l utility, 
and an almost indispensa le key to the late transactions in 
Central Asia."’—Standar, 

London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
TO TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
UIDE to ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ITALIAN CONVERSATION, for the use of Tra- 
vellers and Students. By SMITH, ADLER, MESNARD, and 
RONNA. 1 thick volume, 32mo. neatly bound, 7s. 
Guide to Eagan ana French Conversation, by 
the same. 32mo. bound 
Guide to English ‘ond Talia Conversation, by the 
same. 32mo. bound, 3s. 
Guide to English and German Conversation, by 
the came. 32mo. bound, 3s 
Persons who are ouiting the Continent will find in the 
dame little books some very valuable and useful information. 

Barthes & Lowell (late Bossange & Co.) No, 14, Great Marl- 

borough-street, London. 


and ‘ The 


*Pretension; or, the Fallacies of Female 














G ARDENIN With a Calendar | 
I of Operations and re LOUDON for every Month in the | 


ton, Adams & Co., Faternester: cos 
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[May 1] 
NEW GUIDE TO PARIS, 


Just ea TY re, ™. 64, Ly embossed, with a plan of th 
it e . 6d. roan embosse - 
ALIGN TANI 's. N EW. PARIS GU IDE, cor. 
cted to the present time, containing a d 
the Institutions, Public Edifices, &c. of ving 2 description of al 
tive Tables of French and English Weights, Money, &c.; Fr 
and English Customs Duties; Information for T ravellers, and 
Banking and Trades’ Directory. With a Dese ription of the Ene 
virons: the “eee carefully verified by personal inspection, 
A rere: A A. & W. Galignani & Co. London: Simpkin, Mar. 
sba 0. 


FLUGEL’ 


Tench 





eee AND ENGLISH DICT IONARIES, 
d_to the English Student. 
LU GELS. “COMP LETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Englishe 
German and German-English, A new edition, with great addi. 
tions and improvements, particularly adapting it, fite English 
student. By C, A. FRILING, Professor Nel MANN, and 
J. OXENFORD. | In 2 thick volumes, large 8vo a : 
2. Flugel Abridged. For younger Students, Tra. 
vellers, &c. By C, A. Feiling and J. Oxenford. 12mo. 9s. bound, 
London: Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; and D. Natt, 


HE EDITOR of ‘THE MEDICAL TIMES’ 
(now the leading Medical Journal) will next week (May 18) 
commence the Publication of a Series of ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
by a PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMIST of mpeonene, celebrity, 
a the TRUTHS and PALSE HOODS = the THEORIES +] 
moog with EN’ Tes LY_ NEW VIEWS and rie EARCHES 
in of the MOST IMPORTANT “DEPA IMENTS of 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. RTbeee papers 
will have a utility, for Students and ae unique in 
works on Organic Chemistry, the distinguished Author not only 
lucidly explaining all the modern discoveries, but fully unfold. 
ing their application to Medical Practice.—Orders should be 





| givenimmediately to the Booksellers or Newsvenders. Price 5d. - 


stamped, 6d, ; 135. per half-year; or 25s. per annum, the Stamped 
Edition, 


J. A. Carfrae, 49, Essex-street, Strand. 
Just published, price 6s. cloth boards, 
SECOND EDITION, 


OSTHUMOUS SERMONS, 
By the REV. HENRY BLU INT, A.M., 
Rector of Streatha 
Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamil- 


And Third Edition of 

The FAMILY EXPOS! TON of the PENTATEUCH.—On 
GENESIS, Price 6s. by the same Author.—SER MONS preach- 
ed at Trin nity Church, Upper Chsives.. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 6s, 
‘TURES ‘on the HIS 

5s. 6d. in cloth. Fourth Editio 

4s. 6d.—On ST. PETER. yr tei Edition, 4s. 6d.—On ABRAL 
HAM. Tenth Edition, 5s. 6d.— Ninth Edition, 


ST. PAUL. 
| two vols, 5s, 6d. each.—On OU rk LoRD and Sav fOUR JESUS 
HRI Edi — DIS. 


C ‘hree vols. 5s. 6d. eac Bi 
COURSES on some of the HOC TRINA 
CHURCH of ENGLAND h 
TION of the EPIS’ as 
Edition, 5s, 6d. cloth i TWO 
UPPER. 
of the SPIRITS. Sixth Edition, 1. 
In2 vols, 8vo. Map and ier ay 
RAVELS in SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 
rouch the Country of Adal to the Kingdom of Shoa, 
during ‘he Years 1842 and 1843. 
By CHARLES naa py Esq. M.R.C.S. 


RCH 
SERMONS on the SAC Re 
Fight h Edition, 1s.—TRIAL 
8. 6d. 





TRAVE is WW ORDOFAN 
d the adjoining Countries; with a Review of the Commerce, 
Hanis and Manners of the Inhabitants, and of the Slave Hunts 
cortied on under Mehemet Ali's Government. By IGNATIUS 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with ipteations, price 12s, 
THE PUNJAB; 

Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and from thence 
to Cabul; with the Mission of Lieut.-Colonel Sir C. M. wate 
C.B., including ‘Travels in the Punjab, a Visit to the Cit 

hore, and a Narrative of the Operations in the Khyber Pass 
undertaken in 1839. By Lieutenant WILLIAM BARR, sas 
Artillery. 
The Second Edition, wih oh. in, foolscap, p rice 6s., with 


ADMIRAL VON W RANGE i. r < ENPEDITION TO THE 
POLAR SEA. 
Edited by Colonel SABINE, R.A. F.R 
“ There is scarcely a_page which does not Ban something 
interesting in the description of oe or a = aoe particu- 
lars of hardship or anxious adventure.’’— Spe: 
mes Madden & Co. 8, Cccdoukel-ctvect. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID'S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMEN’ rARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and saved Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,” 
“ This is the best edition of the Elements Sol has yet ap- 
1d” — Athenrum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discerns 
eon Si tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpa: 
ay blin University — 
Uniform h the ‘ Elements," price 3s. 6 
00 L EY ‘S" we EOMETRICAL PROPOST- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora to the "Ele to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
trates: in it by new Diagrams. 
Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics." “— pop 2 — iB. 


ce 1s. 6d. a 
OOLEY’S FIG ‘URES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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